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St.  Botolph  Area 


Saint  Botolph  Area 

District  Study  Committee  Report 


Boston  Landmarks  Commission 


INTRODUCTION 

The  St.   Botolph  Study  Committee  hereby  transmits  to  the  Boston  Landmarks 
Commission  its  report  on  the  designation  of  the  St.   Botolph  area  as  an 
Architectural  Conservation  District.     The  work  of  this  Committe  was  initiated 
in  1978  when  a  petition  was  submitted  by  the  St.   Botolph  Citizens  Committee,   Inc. 
to  the  Boston  Landmarks  Commission,   asking  that  the  Commission  consider 
designating  the  St.   Botolph  area  as  an  Architectural  Conservation  District 
under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  772  of  the  Acts  of  1975.     The  purpose  of 
such  a  district  is  the  recognition  and  protection  of  the  architectural  and 
historical  characteristics  which  make  an  area  unique. 

As  a  result  of  the  petition,   and  at  the  request  of  the  Boston  Landmarks 
Commission,   the  Mayor  appointed,   and  the  City  Council  confirmed,   a  Study 
Committee  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Commission  on  the  proposed  district. 

The  St.   Botolph  Study  Committee,   consisting  of  Study  Area  residents  and 
members  of  the  Commission,   began  working  together  in   1979  to  evaluate  the 
architectural  and  historic  significance  of  the  area,   the  potential  boundaries  of 
an  Architectural  Conservation  District,   and  the  kinds  of  design  guidelines 
which  would  ensure  the  protection  of  the  area.     The  Committee  was  assisted 
by  Marcia  Myers,   Executive  Director  of  the  Boston  Landmarks  Commission, 
Judith  McDonough,   Survey  Director;   and  John  Harrell,   formerly.   Preservation 
Architect  for  the  Commission. 

All  Study  Committee  meetings  were  held  in  the  St.   Botolph  Study  Area  and 
were  open  to  the  public.     In  addition,   the  Study  Committee  reported  its 
progress  to  the  general  membership  of  the  St.   Botolph  Citizens  Committee,   Inc. 
at  its  regularly- scheduled  monthly  meetings.     In  September  of  1981,   having 
reached  tentative  conclusions  on  the  matters  before  it,   the  Study  Committee 
held  two  special  meetings  to  which  all  property  owners  and  residents  in  the 
Study  Area  were  invited.      Since  these  meetings,   the  Committee  has  finalized 
its  recommendations  for  submission  to  the  Boston  Landmarks  Commission. 

SUMMARY:      STUDY  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  St.   Botolph  Studj'  Committee  has  concluded  that  the  St.   Botolph  area  is 
architecturally  significant  as  a  substantially  intact  area  of  the  late  19th  century 
Victorian  style  buildings,   represented  by  the  Richardsonian  Romanesque  and 
Queen  Anne,   and  as  an  extention  and  completion  of  the  Back  Bay,   one  of  the 
nation's  most  architecturally  important  neighborhoods.      It  is  also  historically 
significant  for  its  contributions  to  the  arts  and  crafts ,   particularly  stained 
glass  design  and  bookbinding,    still  taught  and  practiced  in  the  neighborhood 
nearly  a  century  later. 

Therefore,   the  Study  Committee  has  recommended  that  am  area  roughly  con- 
sisting of  St.   Botolph  Street  from  Massachusetts  Avenue  to  Harcourt  Street, 
including  cross  streets  of  one  or  two  blocks  in  length  between  Huntington 
Avenue  and  the  Southwest  Corridor  and  including  portions  of  Massachusetts 
and  Huntington  Avenues,   be  designated  as  the  St.   Botolph  Architectural 
Conservation  District.     For  complete  description  of  boundaries,    see  Chapter  I. 

The  Committee  further  recommends  that  the  Standards  &  Criteria  which  have 
been  prepared  to  guide  future  physical  changes  to  buildings  within  the  district 
to  protect  the  architectural  integrity  and  character  of  the  area  be  adopted. 


Report  of  the  St.   Botolph  Study  Committee 

on  the  Potential  Designation  of 

St.   Botolph  Area 

as  an 

Architectural  Conservation  District 

under  Chapter  772  of  the  Acts  of  1975 

Boston  Landmarks  Commission 


Approved  ■.^7^l.t..^:c.Ir^^e^.^.-^    ^V^^:  ^^^^ 

(Executive  Director)  (Date) 


Approved : 
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The  Conimittee  further  recommends  that  a  district  commission  consisting  of 
district  residents  and  members  of  the  Boston  Landmarks  Commission  be 
appointed  to  review  exterior  changes  to  buildings  in  the  district. 

Study  area  residents  on  the  Study  Committee  on  who  actively  participated: 

Stacey  Christy  Stephanie  Pendleton  Terrence  Geoghegan 

Patricia  Geoghegan  Joanne  Warshaver  Robert  Bradley 

Donna  Jonas  Nancy  Burns  Joseph  Nevin 

Helen  Bohn  Jordan  Sally  Perry  Alan  Agnitte 

Scott  Ferguson  Susanne  Scott  Sarah  Jolliffe 
Daniel  Gushing 

Boston  Landmarks  Commission  representatives  on  the  Study  Committee: 

Romas  Brickus 
John  F .    Cooke 
Susan  S.   Davis 
Luix  Overbea 
Henry  A.   Wood 


I.        LOCATION  AND  BOUNDARIES  OF  PROPOSED  DISTRICT 

1.1  The  proposed  St.   Botolph  Architectural  Conservation  District  is 
located  in  the  St.   Botolph  area  which  lies  between  the  Back  Bay 
and  South  End  sections  of  Boston. 

The  area  to  be  included  in  the  proposed  District  shall  be  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Huntington  Avenue,   on  the  east  by  Harcourt 
Street,   on  the  south  by  the  Southwest  Corridor  right-of-way,   and 
on  the  west  by  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

This  boundary  encompasses  all  properties  fronting  on  both  sides  of 
the  foDowing  streets:      St.   Botolph,   Albemarle,   Blackwood,   Cumberland, 
Durham,  West  Newton,   FoDen,   and  Garrison.      In  addition,   this 
boundary  encompasses  all  properties  fronting  on  the  east  side  of 
Massachusetts  Avenue,   the  south  side  of  Huntington  Avenue,   and 
the  west  side  of  Harcourt  Street,   and  extends  to  and  includes  the 
curbhnes. 

1.2  Map  showing  location  and  boundaries  of  Proposed  District. 
Attached. 
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II.      DESCRIPTION  OF  PROPOSED  DISTRICT 

The  proposed  St.   Botolph  Architectural  Conservation  District  is  a  small, 
visually  and  geographically  cohesive,   twelve-block  area  of  predominantly  red 
brick  residential  row  houses  built  during  a  two-decade  period  from  1881-1902. 

St.   Botolph  Street  runs  the  length  of  the  rectangularly-shaped  area  and 
together  with  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  its  side  streets  which  cross  or 
from  a  "T"  with  St.   Botolph,   the  cohesiveness  of  the  area  is  further  enforced. 
Two  major  arteries  (Huntington  and  Massachusetts  Avenues),   the  Southwest 
Corridor  (Boston-New  York-New  Haven  Railroad),   and  the  Copley  Place  site 
define  the  edges  of  the  area  and  lend  a  sense  of  self-containment.       The 
relatively  flat  topography  reflects  the  area's  origin  as  filled  land. 

Of  the  216  buDdings  original  to  the  area  and  still  standing,   210  were  buOt  as 
residential  and  6  as  non-residental  structures .     The  buildings  range  in  height 
from  two  to  seven  stories ,   with  the  great  majority  three  stories  or  four 
stories   (211).     Most  were  constructed  of  red  brick  (167). 

The  majority  of  residential  structures  (132)  were  built  as  three-story  single- 
family  row  houses  of  either  red  brick  (109),   yeUow  brick  (15),   or  brownstone  (9), 
Sixty-three  were  built  as  four-story  multi-family  row  houses  of  either  red 
brick  (56),   yellow  brick  (4),   or  light-colored  stone  (3);   of  these,   nine  were 
built  in  double-row  fashion .      Also  built  for  multiple-family  use  were  two 
five-story  double-row  buildings  of  stone;   a  group  of  12  three-story  row 
houses  of  stone,   arranged  in  an  elliptical  fashion  framing  a  courtyard  within; 
and  a  seven-story  "family  hotel"  of  light-colored  stone. 

Most  of  the  residential  row  houses  were  built  on  small  lots  ranging  in  size 
from  about  1,600-2,600  square  feet  (or  from  1/25  to  1/17  of  an  acre).     They 
are  generally  uniformly  set  back  from  the  public  sidewalk  approximately  nine 
feet  which  allows  for  a  small  yard  area  beneath  the  bow.      A  short  walkway 
leads  to  a  short  flight  of  stone  steps  to  an  oftentimes  arched  entryway, 
friendly  and  inviting  by  its  close  proximity  to  the  street.      The  majority  of 
yards  today  are  planted  or  landscaped  and  are  enclosed  by  a  short  iron 
fence.     Flowering  fruit  and  shade  trees  line  concrete  sidewalks. 

VkTiile  the  majority  of  the  blocks  are  uniform  in  height  and  building  material, 
several  blocks  (most  notably  along  the  length  of  St.   Botolph  on  the  odd  side) 
vary  in  height  between  three-  and  four-stories  and  in  material  and  color  from 
rows  of  red  brick  to  yellow  brick  and  brick  to  stone.      Rooflines  also  vary 
within  and  between  blocks  from  mansard  to  turretted  to  stepped  to  flat. 

The  varying  attention  to  design  detail  on  the  facade  and  at  cornice  level,   the 
arrangement  of  entryways  and  bows,   and  the  multi-shapes  of  the  bow^s  provide 
a  variety  of  pattern,   texture,   and  rhythm.     The  architectural  styles  are 
generally  mixed  but  include  a  range  of  late  Victorian  with  elements  of 
Richardsonian  Romanesque,   Queen  Anne,   and  Classical  Revival.     This  lack 
of  uniformity,   without  loss  of  integrity,   reflects  different  architects  and 
periods  of  construction  and  creates  interest  and  charm. 

Over  the  last  100  years,   only  two  of  the  original  210  residential  buDdings 
have  been  converted  in  their  entirety  to  non-residential  use  (one  to  a  stained 
glass  studio  and  one  to  a  restaurant).     Only  five  have  been  partly  converted, 


at  the  first  story  or  basement  levels   (laundry,   locksmith,   convenience  store, 
church,   and  electrician's  shop).     Three  other  buildings  house  limited  pro- 
fessional offices  but  these  are  not  readily  apparent  from  the  street  except  by 
signage . 

Over  the  years,  many  of  the  single-famUy  houses  and  four-family  "flats"  were 
subdivided  into  smaller  units  or  became  rooming  houses.     During  the  past 
decade  this  trend  has  reversed  and  a  number  have  been  restored  to  their 
original  occupancy.     Occupancy  of  property  by  owners  is  increasing. 

Of  the  six  non-residential  buildings  original  to  the  area  and  still  standing, 
five  remain  non-residental  but  use  has  changed.     The  three-story  red  brick 
gymnasium  has  long  since  been  converted  to  an  art  school  and  musicians'  hall 
and  headquarters.     Two  four-story  red  brick  buildings,   originally  used  for 
"light  manufacturing" ,   have  long  housed  a  well-known  stained  glass  studio 
and  book  bindery,   as  well  as  office  and  work  space  for  architects,   graphic 
designers,   etc.     One  of  the  red  brick  classroom  buOdings  is  now  used  as  a 
church  and  the  other  primarily  for  storage.     The  public  elementary  school 
house  has  recently  been  converted  to  housing.     With  the  exception  of  the 
yellow  brick  schoolhouse,aU  the  non-residential  properties  were  built  at  the 
in-town  end  of  the  rectangularly-shaped  study  area. 

Almost  all  of  the  original  buildings  in  the  area  are  in  good  to  excellent  repair, 
reflecting  the  pride  and  concern  residents  have  for  their  neighborhood. 
Major  changes  to  the  front  exteriors  have  been  limited  primarily  to  the  seven 
buildings  converted  from  residential  to  partial  or  total  non-residential  use. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  the  row  houses  have  lost  stained  glass  above  windows 
and  around  doors,   and  some  outer  sets  of  wood  doors  have  been  discarded. 

During  the  1970's,   a  block  of  buildings  on  St.   Botolph  between  Follen  and 
Garrison  Streets  was  taken  down  and  replaced  by  an  eight- story  red  brick 
apartment  house  for  senior  citizens.     During  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's, 
close  to  one  hundred,   primarily  four-family,   brick  row  houses  were  demolished 
along  the  Massachusetts  and  Huntington  Avenue  edges  of  the  Study  Area. 
Today,   along  Massachusetts  Avenue,   is  a  16-story  apartment  building  for 
senior  citizens   (Symphony  Plaza  East)  and  an  undeveloped  parcel  of  land; 
along  Huntington  Avenue,   a  two-story  motel  (The  Midtown),   a  soon-to-be- 
completed  12-story  market-rate  apartment  buHding  (The  Greenhouse),   a 
10-story  hotel  (The  Colonnade),   and  another  undeveloped  parcel  of  land. 

While  these  edges  of  the  study  area  contrast  sharply  in  height,   material, 
color,   texture,   and  design  with  the  19th  century  three-  and  four-story  inner 
core  neighborhood  of  red  and  yellow  brick  row  houses,   they  at  the  same  time, 
frame  and  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  past  within.     One  need  only  take  a  few 
steps  from  the  Avenues  into  the  heart  of  the  St.   Botolph  area  to  experience  a 
stepping  back  in  time  to  a  simpler,   most  tranquil  existence. 


III.     SIGNIFICANCE  OF  PROPOSED  DISTRICT 

3. 1     General  History 

The  St.   Botolph  area  was  formed  during  the  large-scale  reclamation  of 
Boston  tidal  lands  which  took  place  during  the  Nineteenth  Century . 
Although  filled  as  part  of  the  Back  Bay  filling  operation,   from  its  inception, 
the  St.   Botolph  Street  area  has  been  different  in  character,   purpose  and 
ambience  from  the  area  bounded  by  the  Boston  Public  Gardens,   Beacon 
Street,   Boylston  Street  and  Charlesgate  East  -  that  which  is  referred  to 
as  Back  Bay  Proper. 

The  original  scheme  (proposed  by  the  State  Legislature  in   1814)  for  what 
was  known  as  Roxbury  Flats  was  to  construct  mill  dams  along  the  present 
line  of  Beacon  Street  from  Charles  Street  to  what  is  now  Kenmore  Square. 
A  toll  road  (present  Beacon  Street)  opened  in  1821  and  ran  along  the 
length  of  the  dam.     A  cross  dam  connected  it  to  Gravelly  Point  in  Roxbury. 
That  cross  dam  follows  the  approximate  course  of  the  current  Massachusetts 
Avenue.     The  theory  for  the  building  of  the  dams  was  to  power  mills 
and  industry  with  the  tidal  currents ,   providing  an  industrial  community 
within  reach  of  the  city  limits . 

The  expectation  of  those  industries  far  exceeded  the  actuality.     Only  two 
city  mills  and  some  small  industry  were  in  operation  when  the  railroads 
began  to  build  across  the  Back  Bay  marshes  in  the  1830's.     The  Boston 
and  Worcester  Line,   later  knowm  as  the  Boston- Albanj',   intersected  the 
marshes  from  Northwest  to  Southeast;   and  the  Boston-Providence  (later 
to  become  the  Boston-New  York-New  Haven),   built  tracks  from  Southwest 
to  Northeast.      The  triangle  formed  by  the  intersecting  railwaj'  lines  had 
its  base  at  present  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  its  apex  at  Coplej'  Square. 
Instead  of  providing  the  city  with  a  major  industrial  center,   the  under- 
utilized mill  dams  provided  instead  a  large  area  of  mud  flats  that  produced 
foul  smells . 

For  public  health  reasons  as  well  as  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  a 
burgeoning  society,   the  decision  was  made  in   1857  to  fill  in  the  Back 
Bay  area  to  provide  space  for  the  expansion  of  the  city.      After  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  between  the  legislatures  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  City  of  Boston,   it  was  determined  that  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  would  hold  title  to  all  the  fOled  lands  between  the  Charles 
River  and  Boylston  Street  from  Arlington  to  Fairfield,   and  that  the 
Boston  Water-Power  Company  would  hold  claim  to  the  rest  of  the  Back 
Bay. 

The  filling  of  the  Back  Bay  provided  the  opportunity  for  urban  planning 
and  residential  design  as  it  never  had  previously  been  known  in  Boston. 
On  the  practical  side,   it  provided  an  opportunity  to  fill  the  need  for 
housing  close  to  the  center  city   (in   1800,   Boston  had  about  25,000 
citizens;   by  1850,   about  140,000).     Between  1857  and  1871,   Back  Bay 
Proper  was  filled  to  Exeter  Street;   by   1882,   Back  Bay  was  filled  to  the 
Fenway  in  the  west  and  to  the  Boston-Providence  railroad  line  in  the 
south . 


In  1873,   the  Massachusetts  Avenue  edge  of  what  would  become  the 
St.   Botolph  area  was  laid,   foDowed  by  the  Huntington  Avenue  edge  in 

1875.  Copley  Square  had  begun  to  fill  in.     The  new  Old  South  Church 
was  completed  in  1874.     The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  moved  to  Copley  in 

1876,  occupying  a  site  donated  by  the  Boston  Water-Power  Company 
(present  site  of  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel) .     A  new  Trinity  Church  was 
built  in   1877. 

While  Back  Bay  Proper  was  being  developed,   the  triangular  section  of 
land  bordered  by  the  Boston-Albany  on  the  north,   the  Boston-Providence 
on  the  south,   and  Massachusetts  Avenue  to  the  west  was  purchased  at 
auction  from  the  Boston  Water-Power  Company  by  the  Huntington  Avenue 
Lands  Trustees  in   1871.     The  land  was  filled  and  ready  for  development 
in   1879. 

In  the  South  End,   West  Newton  Street  had  been  laid  to  the  Boston- 
Providence  as  early  as   1869  but  was  not  extended  to  Huntington  Avenue 
until  1878.     The  following  year,   in  January  of  1880,   the  out-of-town  end 
of  St.   Botolph  Street,   from  West  Newton  to  Massachusetts  Avenue  was 
laid,   along  with  Albemarle,   Blackwood,   Cumberland  and  Durham  Streets. 
St.   Botolph  Street  was  named  for  St.   Botolph's  Church  in  Boston,   Englcind. 

In   1881,   West  Newton  Street  was  further  extended  across  Huntington 
Avenue  to  the  Boston-Albany  (present  site  of  the  Prudential  Center). 
On  the  Boston- Albany  side  of  Huntington  at  West  Newton  Street,   the 
Massachusetts   Charitable  Mechanics  Association  building  was  erected  in 
1881-1882.      At  the  time,   the  Mechanics  Building  was  the  only  structure 
on  Huntington  Avenue  south  of  Exeter  Street. 

It  was  within  this  context  that  the  development  of  the  St.   Botolph  area 
as  a  residential  community  began.     Lots  of  land  were  sold  at  auction  (as 
had  been  the  practice  in  the  Back  Bay  area  since  1861),   sometimes  at 
the  Mechanics  Building.     On  July  26,   1881,   the  first  permits  to  build  in 
the  St.   Botolph  area  were  approved.     These  permits  were  issued  to 
Ivory  Bean,   owner- developer,   who  employed  architects  Joseph  R.   and 
William  P.   Richards  to  build  three  blocks  of  houses  on  the  even  side  of 
West  Newton  from  the  Boston-Providence,   along  St.   Botolph  to  Durham, 
and  from  Durham  back  to  the  Boston-Providence,   in  U-shape.     The  next 
permits  to  build  were  approved  in  1882  and  issued  to  the  same  developer- 
architect  team  w^ho  built  a  block  of  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  West 
Newton  from  the  Boston-Providence  to  St.   Botolph  Street. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  building  of  the  St.   Botolph  area.     That 
winter  (1882),   the  in-town  end  of  St.   Botolph  Street  was  laid  from  West 
Newton  to  Harcourt,   along  with  Pollen,   Garrison,   and  Harcourt  Streets. 
Garrison  Street  was  named  for  William  Lloyd  Garrison,   abohshionist 
leader  and  publisher,   who  had  died  several  years  earUer. 

In  the  years   1884-1885,   West  Newton  was  completed  and  both  sides  of 
St.   Botolph  from  West  Newton  to  Cumberland  were  built,   thus  filling  in 
soHdly  from  the  West  Newton-St.   Botolph-Durham  nucleus.     It  was  during 
this  period  (1884)  that  St.   Botolph  Street  was  extended  to  Irvington 
Street  (present  site  of  Copley  Place). 
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During  the  remainder  of  the  1880's,   the  odd  side  of  Durham  and  both 
sides  of  Cumberland  were  built,   as  weD  as  sections  along  St.   Botolph. 
By  this  time,   half  of  the  St.   Botolph  area  had  been  developed  and  nearly 
90%  of  the  structures  were  designed  as  single-family  homes.      (Also  built 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  1880's  were  the  Massachusetts  and  Huntington 
Avenue  edges  of  the  St.   Botolph  area,   consisting  primarily  of  four-story 
four-family  flats,   but  including  other  uses  such  as  the  Elysium  Club,   the 
American  Legion  of  Honor,   and  family  hotels). 

In  1891  a  public  elementary  school  was  built,   introducing  for  the  first 
time  yellow  brick  to  a  previously  all  red-brick  neighborhood.     During 
the  1890's  the  remainder  of  the  St.   Botolph  area  was  built.     In  contrast 
to  the   1880's,    the  vast  majority  of  the  buildings  of  the  1890's  were 
four-story  flats  and  other  multi-family  housing  and  the  use  of  lighter 
colored  materials  reflected  the  decline  of  the  Victorian  style  and  the 
emergence  of  the  Classical  Revival. 

During  the  building  of  the  St.   Botolph  area,   the  S.S.    Pierce  building 
had  been  built  in  1887  (present  Copley  Place  site)  and  the  Boston  Public 
Library  in  Copley  Square  in  1895.     By  the  close  of  the  building  of  the 
St.   Botolph  area,   a  "westward  movement"  along  Huntington  Avenue  had 
begun  to  occur.     Horticultural  Hall  was  built  in  1900-1901;   Symphony  Hall  in 
1900;   the  Chickering  piano  factory  in  1901   (next  to  Horticultural  HaQl) ; 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  in   1902;   the  Opera  House  in  1908.     While  the 
Copley  Square  area  had  been  termed  the  major  intellectural  and  religious 
center  of  Boston  in  the  mid-1880's,   clearly  this  center  had  expanded 
westward  toward  the  Fenw^ay  by  the  first  decade  of  the  1900's,   leaving 
its  mark  on  the  future  history  of  the  St.   Botolph  area. 

3.2     Historical  Associations 

From  the  period  of  its  development,   between  1881  and  1908,   through  to 
the  present  day,   the  St.   Botolph  neighborhood  has  been  a  living  and 
working  environment  for  artists,   writers,   and  musicians  and  craftspeople. 
In  addition,   a  number  of  schools  teaching  arts  and  crafts  have  flourished 
in  the  area  during  its  century-long  existence . 

Today,   the  fashioning  of  ecclesiastical  stained  glass  and  the  binding  of 
books  by  hamd  with  fine  leathers  are  rare  skills.     Yet  these  crafts  are 
still  practiced  commercially  in  the  St.   Botolph  neighborhood  in  virtually 
the  same  locations  where  businesses  were  originally  established  for  them 
during  the  last  decade  of  the   1800's. 

"In  turn-of-the-century  Boston,   the  arts  of  the  book  enjoyed  a  certain 
prominence.  .  .and  interest  in  books — especially  fine  books--ran  high." 
To  take  advantage  of  this  active  market  for  hand-bound  volumes  stimu- 
lated by  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  in  England  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  by  the  formation  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  in  Boston  in  1897,   Huegle,   Quinby  &  Company,   set  up  shop  at 
17  Harcourt  Street.      At  the  time,   it  was  one  of  47  bookbinderies  in 
Boston.     Bj''  1902,   the  company's  advertisements  used  the  phrase, 
"Proprietors,   Harcourt  Bindery,"  thus  creating  the  name  that  continues 
in  use  for  the  only  hand-bindery  still  in  existence  today  in  North  America. 
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In  1916  the  Harcourt  Bindery  moved  to  9-11  Harcourt  Street,   where  it 
remains  in  business ,   using  equipment  dating^  back  to  the  founding  of  the 
compamy  in  a  turn-of-the-century  ambience. 

The  craft  of  hand-binding,   leather  work  and  finishing  is  not  only  still 
carried  on  commercially  at  the  Harcourt  Bindery,   it  is  also  taught  there, 
and  has  been  since  1900.      Special  workshops  today  also  deal  with  leather 
repair,   hand  backing,   edge  gilding,   box  making  and  hand  marbling  of 
paper.      "The  spirit  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  and  the  individual 
approach  to  hand  work  in  the  book  arts  have  been  maintained  in  Boston 
by  the  efforts  of  many,   including  the  craftsmen  in  the  Harcourt's  proud 
history. " 

Within  the  same  structure  as  the  Harcourt  Bindery  at  9-11  Harcourt 
Street  (known  as  the  Franklin  Building  and  designed  in  1890  by  Charles  F. 
Marr)  is  the  internationally  renowned  stained  glass  studio,    Charles  J. 
Connick  Associates.     Master  craftsman  Charles  J.    Connick  founded  the 
studio  at  this  location  in   1912. 

Currenly,    "Connick's  craftsmen,   working  in  the  style  of  medieval  artisans," 
are  completing  a  w^indow  for  a  church  on  Martha's  Vineyard.      This 
window  is  order  number  5,829  for  the  69-year  old  studio.      "Perhaps 
40,000  individual  windows  have  been  built  at  Connick  since  1912,   most  of 
them  ecclesiastical  and  installed  in  churches ,   chapels  and  cathedrals 
across  America.     Their  original  drawings  are  numbered,   rolled  and 
stored  where  they  caxi  be  found  if  a  w^indow  delivered  in  1922  is  destroyed 
by  vandals  in  1981 . "       Works  by  the  studio  adorn  such  major  cathedrals 
as  St.   Patrick's  and  St.  John  the  Divine  in  New  York  and  Grace  Cathedral 
in  San  Francisco,   as  well  as  chapels  at  Princeton  University  and  Boston 
University . 

Charles  J.    Connick,   who  died  in   1945,   was  the  recipient  of  an  honorary 
PhD.   from  Boston  University  and  an  honorary  M.A.   from  Princeton.     He 
was  also  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts.     He  started  the  magazine, 
Stained  Glass  and  his  book,   Adventures  in  Light  and  Color,   was  hailed 
by  critics  and  architects  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic: 

Adventures  in  Light.  .  .   is  the  work  of  the  modern  master.  .  .whose 
stained  glass  windows  have  brought  into  contemporary  churches... 
some  of  the  ecstatic  brilliance  of  the  early  medieval  w^indows . 

Lewis  Mumford 
The  New  Yorker 

.  .  .  [Connick]   and  his  fellow^  craftsmen  hereabouts  are  making  Boston 
glass  as  famous  as  Boston  clippers  were  in  another  age... 

Editoral 

The  Boston  Herald 
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...This  book  will  be  the  masterpiece  of  my  library,   and  it  is  indeed 
the  masterpiece  among  books  devoted  to  stained  glass .     1  am  so 
happy  to  have  it  that  my  short  knowledge  of  your  language  is  far 
unable  to  express  all  I  want  to  write. 

J .   Manoury 

Resident  Architect  of  Chartres  Cathedral 

One  of  the  things  in  which  1  take  the  most  personal  pride  is  the 
fact  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  associate  myself  with  that  restor- 
ation to  honor  and  fame  of  the  great  art  where  you,   yourself,   have 
played  the  leading  part... 

Ralph  Adams  Cram 
Architect,   Boston 

Continuing  the  tradition     of  craftsmanship  housed  in  the  Franklin  Building 
are  present-day  quarters  of  a  photography  lab,   a  printer,   a  graphics 
studio  and  architectural  firms . 

In  1935,   a  second  stained  glass  studio  opened  in  the  St.   Botolph  neigh- 
borhood.    During  that  year,   Francis  B.   O'Duggan  requested  occupancy 
for  "designing  memorial  windows"  at  116  St.   Botolph  Street,   a  residence 
since  the  building  had  been  constructed  in  1881.      Since  the  mid-1930's, 
this  building  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  O'Duggan  family,   and  has 
been  operated  as  a  stained  glass  manufactory  under  the  name  John  Terrence 
O'Duggan  Studio.      In  the  early  years  of  this  studio's  operation,   99  percent 
of  its  business  was  with  churches,   including  the  Catholic  Cathedral  in 
Worcester,   MA.     With  the  decline  of  church  construction  in  the  last  sixteen 
years,   the  studio  has  taken  on  more  residential  jobs,   and  often  handles 
repairs  of  the  considerable  amount  of  domestic  stained  glass  still  in 
existence  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  addition  to  the  bookbinding  school  at  the  Harcourt  Bindery,   other 
schools  in  the  area  focusing  on  the  arts  have  included  the  Lowell  School 
of  Practical  Design,   established  in  1872  on  Garrison  Street,   and  the 
Vesper  George  School  of  Art,   started  in  1924  and  still  in  existence  at 
42-44  St.   Botolph  Street. 

An  offshoot  of  M .  I .  T . ,   the  Lowell  School  was  started  with  the  purpose  of 
promoting  industrial  design  in  the  United  States.     Its  sophisticated 
weaving  looms  were  capable  of  producing  commercial- sized  fabrics,  jand 
the  school  was  regularly  supplied  with  textile  novelties  from  Paris . 

The  original  curriculum  of  the  Vesper  George  School,   founded  by  George 
Lincoln  Vesper,   offered  drawing,   painting,   costume  design,   illustration, 
interior  design,   leaded-glass  making,   theatre  crafts  and  mural  painting. 
The  school  itself  once  awarded  a  scholarship  for  further  studies  at 
Fontainebleau . 

The  small  commercial  building  at  5-7  Harcourt  Street,   designed  by  the 
firm  of  Parker,   Thomas  &  Rice  in   1908,   was  originally  constructed  to 
accommodate  an  "industrial  school."     Subsequent  schools  to  occupy  the 
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property  were  the  Floyd  Training'  School  for  manual  arts,    1918;   the  City 
of  Boston  School  of  Occupational  Therapy,   Inc.,    1927;   the  (private) 
Boston  School  of  Occupational  Therapy  from  1930-53;   and  Chambedayne, 
Jr.    College,   which  used  the  building  for  classrooms  from  1965-75. 

Between  Follen  and  Garrison  Streets  on  St.   Botolph  Street  once  stood 
building's  which  housed  (in  successon)  the  Massachusetts  CoUeg'e  of 
Phamiacy,   the  Boston  University  School  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Community  College.        Since  1972,   this  site  (originally 
numbers  60  to  84,   now  number  70)  has  been  occupied  by  St.   Botolph 
Towers,   a  Federally-financed  complex  housing  senior  citizens.     The 
St.   Botolph  Citizens'  Committee  (incorporated  in  1965)  participated  in 
the  review  of  designs  for  the  building  by  Ganteaume  &  McMuUen,   Inc., 
in  order  to  insure  an  aesthetic  interface  of  old  and  new  structures . 

Early  on  in  the  area's  history  in  1891,   an  elementary  public  school  was 
bunt  for  the  neighborhood  at  145  St.   Botolph  Street.     Designed  by 
Edmund  Marsh  Wheelwright,   then  City  Architect,   this  school  building, 
named  for  Charles  E.    Perkins,   was  recycled  into  condominiums  by  the 
architectural  firm  Graham  Gund  Associates  in   1980. 

It  is  often  conjectured  that  artists  and  writers  were  drawn  to  the 
St.   Botolph  neighborhood  not  only  by  the  artists'  lofts  that  once  stood 
between  Harcourt  and  Irvington  Streets,   but  also  by  its  proximity  to  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts   (originally  in  Copley  Square;   moved  to  its  present 
location  in  the  Fenway  in   1909)  and  the  Boston  Public  Library   (con- 
structed in  Copley  Square  in  the  1880's). 

On  the  basis  of  this  theory,   it  is  possible  that  the  construction  of  Symphony 
Hall  in  1900  wdthin  a  few  blocks  of  the  neighbohrood  was  a  major  factor 
in  the  purchase  of  part  of  a  building  now  numbered  52-56  St.   Botolph 
Street  by  the  Musicians'  Mutual  Rehef  Society  early  in  the  1900's.     This 
bunding,    designed  by  Cabot  and  Chandler  in  1886  for  the  Allen  Gymnasium 
Company,   was  converted  in  1913  by  architects  Maher  &  Winchester  into 
hall,   studios  and  assembly  rooms.     A  ballroom,   or  convention  hall,   large 
enough  to  accommodate  1,100  people  was  added  during  the  remodeling. 
Later,   a  restaurant,   billard  alcoves  and  barber  shop  were  added. 

Unique  in  its  time,   the  purpose  of  the  conversion  was  to  provide  a 
meeting  place  for  musical  societies  as  well  as  offices  for  business  affairs. 
The  bunding  currently  serves  as  union  headquarters  for  Musicians' 
Union  Local  Number  9-535. 

Among  those  artists  and  writers  who  are  known  to  have  worked  or  lived 
in  the  St.   Botolph  neighborhood  are  sculptor  Bela  L.    Pratt,   poet  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson  and  writer  Philip  Henry  Savage. 

Pratt,   who  is  perhaps  best  known  for  sculpturing  the  bronze  figures  of 
"Art"  and  "Science"  at  the  entrance  to  the  Boston  Public  Library,   lived 
at  the  corner  of  St.   Botolph  and  Harcourt  Streets  with  an  address  of 
"St.   Botolph  Studios,   Annex,   Boston,  Massachusetts."     A  graduate  of 
the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris,   he 
was  also  an  instructor  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  School.      Among  his 
works  are  four  large  relief  medallions  for  the  Library  of  Congress;   the 
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Army  Nurses'  Monument  in  the  Boston  State  House;   and  a  frieze  for  the 
New  Boston  Opera  House  (1958,    demohshed).     His  portrait  sculptures 
include  statues  of  the  Reverend  Edward  Everett  Hale  (unveiled  in  the 
Public  Garden  in  1913);   Phillips  Brooks;   John  Winthrop;   and  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  (originaDy  in  front  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,    subsequently 
purchased  by  Salem  in  1925).      Pratt's  monument  of  statesman  Sarmiento 
in  a  classic  galley  with  six  oarsmen  symbolizing  education,   courage, 
progress,   energy,   integrity  and  wisdom,   was  originally  intended  to  be 
placed  in  Copley  Square. 

Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,   who  Kved  in  99  St.   Botolph  Street  (now  the 
St.   Botolph  Restaurant),   is  credited     with  leading^^a  revival  of  poetry 
early  in  this  century  together  with  Robert  Frost.         His  first  voliime  of 
poetry.   The  ChPdren  of  the  Night,   was  published  in   1897.      Considerja.bIy 
later,   he  was  awarded  three  Pulitzer  Prizes  in   1921,    1924,   and  1927. 

Writer  Philip  Savage  hved  at  101   St.   Botolph  Street  (no  longer  extant, 
though  the  site  is  incorporated  into  a  convenience  grocry  store  at  the 
corner  of  West  Newton  Street).      A  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1893,   Savage 
w^as  also  an  instructor  of  poetry  at  this  institution.     Though  the  last  few 
years  of  his  short  hfe  (he  died  at  age  31)  were  spent  as  secretary  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library,   Savage  published  several  volumes  of  poetry. 
Some  of  the  lyrical  poems  in  this  last  book.   Poems,   published^  in  1898, 
are  considered  "as  perfect  as  any  in  the  Enghsh  language." 

Of  the  various  prominent  architects  who  worked  in  the  St.   Bololph  area, 
one  at  least  is  know^n  to  have  lived  in  the  neighborhood.     Louis  Weissbein, 
of  the  firm  Weissbein  &  Jones,   was  living  at  8  Cumberland  Street  (The 
IDdey)  at  the  time  of  his  death  in   1913. 

In  addition  to  providing  living  and  working  space  for  painters,   the 
neighborhood  also  served  at  least  one  artist  as  the  subject  for  a  painting. 
George  Benjamin  Luks ,   a  New  York-based  painter  described  variously  as 
"Rembrantesque,"   "the  American  Frans  Hals"  and  "the  most  famous  of 
our  realistic  painters,"  created  a  canvas  titled  "Noontime,   St.   Botolph" 
while  visiting  the  Boston  home  of  Mrs.   Q.A.    Shaw  McKean  in  1923.     The 
only  other  Boston  subject  he  painted  during  that  particular  visit  was 
Bulfinch  houses  on  Beacon  HiLL,   though  his  work  also  includes  a  painting 
titled  "Winter  on  Commonwealth  Avenue." 

"Lusty  Luks , "  as  this  artist  was  affectionately  termed  by  critics ,   was 
known  for  his  down-to-earth  scenes  of  the  boxing  ring,   the  cafe  and  the 
street.      "Noontime,    St.   Botolph,"  which  hangs  in  the  permanent  collection 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,   is  described  in  the  museum's  slide  catalogue 
as  follows :      "Ocre-brown  and  red-brick  houses  with  their  purple  and 
white  striped  blinds  are  streaked  w^ith  purple  shadows.     An  ice  man,   in 
yellow,   walks  in  the  pink  and  yellow  street  beside  green  grass." 

The  neighborhood  takes  its  name  from  its  principal  street,   named  for  the 
sainted  monk,   Botolph,   for  whom  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,   England,   was 
named.     The  name  of  the  British  Boston  evolved  from  a  contraction  of 
"St.   Botolph's  town."     It  was  from  this  towm  that  some  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  the  ShawTnut  peninsula  emigrated  to  New  England  in  1630. 
They  brought  the  name  of  their  home  towm  with  them,   christening  a  new 
Boston  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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3.3     Architectural  Significance 

In  the  most  general  sense,   the  architectural  significance  of  the  St.   Botolph 
area,   as  a  whole,   derives  from  the  successful  visual  integration  within  a 
physicaDj'  small  area  of  late  nineteenth-century  buildings  serving  a 
variety  of  mixed-uses:     single-family  residential  row  houses;  multiple 
dwellings   (known  as  the  time  of  the  development  of  the  area  as  apart- 
ment hotels,   French  flats  or  family  hotels);   schools;   businesses;   and 
light  industry.     This  mixed-use  of  the  neighborhood  has  continued  into 
the  present  day,   as  indicated  in  the  preceeding  section. 

Additionally,   the  area  includes  designs  by  architects  and  architectural 
firms  who  were  actively  and  simultaneously  working  in  other  parts  of 
Boston;   including  its  suburbs  and  Back  Bay  Proper,   an  area  Bainbridge 
Bunting  refers  to  as   "Boston's  fashionable  residential  quarter.  .  .   until 
the  great  depression  of  1929,"  bordered  by  the  Charles  River,   the 
Pubhc  Garden,   Boylston  Street  and  Fenway  Park.         Among  these  archi- 
tects and  firms  were  Arthur  H.   Vinal,   Edmund  M.   Wheelwright,   Joseph  R. 
Richards,   William  P.    Richards,   Samuel  D.   Kelley ,   Fred  Pope,   A.H.   Drisko, 
Weissbein  &  Jones,   Cabot  and  Chandler,   and  Parker,   Thomas  &  Rice. 

This  is  not  to  say,   however,   that  the  architecture  or  ambience  of  the 
St.   Botolph  area  necessarily  resembles  that  of  Back  Bay  Proper.     Indeed, 
the  small  size  of  the  St.   Botolph  area,   divided  as  it  is  into  relatively 
narrow  streets  of  limited  length,   coupled  with  its  development  within  two 
decades,   creates  an  atmosphere  of  greater  intimacy  and  architectural 
cohesion  than  in  Back  Bay  Proper  with  its  wide  streets  and  architectural 
evolution  over  considerably  more  than  half  a  century. 

In  addition  to  the  relatively  short  period  of  its  architectural  development, 
the  fact  that  the  St.   Botolph  area  was  primarily  built  up  by  speculators, 
rather  than  by  individual  owners  constructing  individual  houses,  probably 
adds  to  its  architectural  cohesiveness. 

Beginning  in  1881  with  a  U-shaped  development  of  houses  on  West  Newton 
Street  (eight  on  the  even  side  between  St.   Botolph  Street  and  the  railroad 
right-of-way,   numbers  230-246),   as  well  as  St.   Botolph  (eight  on  the 
even  side,   numbers   102-116)  and  Durham  Street  (nine  on  the  even  side, 
numbers  2-18   (see  map,   Figure  1),   the  area  was  built  up  in  blocks  of 
houses,    some  containing  as  many   as  20  house  units.     In  most  instances, 
one  architect  or  firm  designed  the  blocks,   taking  care  that  the  individual 
houses  related  to  each  other  and  that  each  block  as  a  whole  was  unified. 
This  contrasts  markedly  with  what  Bunting  calls  the  "restless  streetscape" 
produced  in  the  Back  Bay  in  the  1870's  and  1880's,   when  architects  \^^re 
emphasizing  the  uniqueness  of  individual  houses  as  separate  entities . 

Today,  West  Newton  Street  between  St.   Botolph  Street  and  the  Southwest 
Corridor  particularly  exemplifies  the  careful  block  design  of  the  St.   Botolph 
area.     In  1882  the  firm  of  Richards  &  Richards,   who  were  architects  for 
the  nine  even-numbered  houses  constructed  in   1881,   also  designed  12 
houses  on  the  odd-numbered  side  of  the  street  for  builder  Ivory  Bean. 
All  nine  of  the  even-numbered  houses  stand  at  present,   as  do  the  12 
odd-numbered.     And,   although  no  two  houses  are  identical,   the  two 
facing  blocks  of  three-story,   red  brick  houses  with  brownstone  trim 
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relate  to  each  other  in  materials  and  overall  design.     Together  the  two 
blocks  form  an  exuberant,   though  ordered,   expression  of  the  assy- 
metrical  Victorian  Romanesque  style  that  was  popular  between  1870  and 
1890. 

On  both  sides  of  the  street,  octagonal  bay  fronts  alternate  with  bow 
fronts  and  projecting  flat  fronts.     On  the  even  side,   bays  do  not  carry 
through  the  cornice  line,   but  stop  at  the  second  story  where  they  are 
topped  by  a  type  of  dormer  with  peaked  roof.     Bows  on  this  side  diminish 
in  width  in  a  telescope  fashion  as  they  ascend,   and  are  capped  with 
conical  roofs.     Entry  ways  are  predominantly  arched. 

On  the  odd  side  of  the  street,   a  still  more  dramatic  roofline  incorporates 
three  domed  roofs,   four  octagonal  hipped  roofs   (one  on  an  octagonal 
corner  turret),   two  tented  roofs  and  one  conical  roof.     Beneath,   recessed 
entryways  are  both  arched  and  square,   but  brick  string  courses  above 
the  second  story  aid  in  tying  the  block  together.     Brick  paneling  and 
other  decorative  brick  work  in  checkerboard  and  cross  patterns  further 
unify  this  block,   and  relate  it  to  the  one  across  the  street. 

The  drama  of  these  blocks  was  originally  enhanced  by  stained  glass  and 
even  hand-painted  windows   (the  latter  at  number  243),   particularly  in 
transoms.     Little  of  this  remains  today,   which  is  unfortunate  because 
widespread  use  of  stained  glass  is  characteristic  of  the  architecture  of 
the  St.   Botolph  area.     However,   good  examples  of  stained  glass  windows 
still  exist  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  plasticity  of  the  facades  on  West  Newton  Street  and  their  dramatic 
rooflines  were  continued  beyond  St.   Botolph  Street  (going  towards 
Huntington  Avenue)  in  1884  and  1885  by  architects  who  are  unknown, 
with  the  exception  of  Samuel  D .   Kelley  who  designed  buildings  number  255 
and  257. 

The  lively,   yet  ordered,   architecture  of  the  street  as  exemplary  of  the 
St.   Botolph  area  is  particularly  noticeable  when  viewed  in  contrast  to  the 
homogeneous  row  of  bowfront  houses  with  dormered  mansard  roofs  that 
can  be  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Southwest  Corridor  where  West 
Newton  Street  continues  into  the  South  End. 

Joseph  R.   Richards,   one  of  the  primary  architects  for  the  St.   Botolph 
part  of  West  Newton  Street,   was   "widely  known  as  a  skillful,   painstaking 
architect."         He  had  studied  with  Gridley  J.F.   Bryant,  -who  had  the 
largest  architectural  office  in  Boston  in  the  early   1860's.         His  son, 
William  P.    Richards,   graduated  from  Harvard  in  1876,   and  was  admitted  to 
partnership  in  his  father's  firm  in  1880.  Among  other  designs  by  the 

firm  were  a  10-unit  apartment  at  362  Commonwealth  Aveiuae  and  a  six-unit 
apartment  at  366  Commonwealth,   both  designed  in  1889. 

Other  notable  block  designs  in  the  St.   Botolph  neighborhood  are  nine 
houses  at  numbers   158-174  St.   Botolph  Street,   designed  by  A.H.   Vinal 
in  1894,   and  numbers   16-30  Cumberland  Street,   designed  by  Fred  Pope 
in   1886. 
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By  1894,   Vinal  had,    10  years  earlier,    designed  a  police  station  and  a 
fire  station  at  the  corner  of  Boylston  and  Hereford  Streets   (now  the 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Art  and  a  modern  fire  station).     These  were 
created  in  the  monumental,   round-arched  style  inspired  by  the  work  of 
H.H.   Richardson  and  known  today  as  Richardsonian  Romanesque.     In  his 
St.   Botolph  block,   however,   Vinal  appears  to  have  taken  a  more  robust 
approach  to  the  Richardsonian  style,   using  rusticated  brow^nstone  blocks 
for  the  total  facade  of  each  of  nine  three- story  bow-  or  bay-fronted 
houses,   rather  than  using  this  material  only  for  basement  and  trim 
areas . 

The  massiveness  of  the  row  of  facades  is  balanced  by  a  line  of  bold,   flat 
cornices  of  copper  above  third-story  windows  which  are  arched-shaped 
when  they  occur  over  the  arched  entry  ways .     Further  balance  is  attained 
by  bow  fronts  on  the  four  buildings  on  either  side  of  a  central  building 
which  is  marked  by  a  square  bay  front.      Center  emphasis  is  reinforced 
by  balustraded  bcQconies  on  brackets  above  paired  entrances  at  numbers 
162  and  164  and  at  numbers   168  and  170.      (Balusters  have  been  replaced 
by  a  fire  balcony  at  numbers   168  and  170,   though  brackets  remain). 
Ends  of  the  block  are  emphasized  by  bows  which  curve  around  the 
corners  into  circular  shapes ,   which  are  echoed  by  additional  bows  on  the 
long  side  of  each  end  building. 

Vinal  is  also  known  for  having  remodeled  the  still-extant  Washington 
Street  entrance  of  the  Old  Musical  Hall  (now  the  Orpheum)  and  for 
designing  a  number  of  apartment  hotels  in  the  Back  Bay,   including  the 
Colonial  at  382  Commonwealth  Avenue  in  1895  (the  year  after  the  St.   Botolph 
block)  andqthe  Torrington  at  384-388  Commonwealth  Avenue  between  1896 
and  1899.         He  also  designed  a  niflftber  of  schools  in  Boston  and  in  the 
then- developing  suburbs,   ampng  them  the  Horace  Mann  School  on  Newbury 
Street  near  Exeter  in  1888. 

Architect  Fred  Pope's  block  of  eight  houses  at  numbers  16  to  30  Cumberland 
Street  (1886)  came  after  his  design  of  29  houses  on  Beacon  Street  between 
Exeter  and  Gloucester  Streets  during  the  period  1869  to  1874.         Following 
the  Cumberland  block,   he  also  designed  a  6-unit  apartment  at  200  Marlbwx) 
Street  and  a  12-unit  apartment  house  at  224  Marlborough  Street  in  1892. 

His  eight  three-story  brick  houses  on  Cumberland  Street,   designed  for 
builder  J.E.   Potter,   constitute  a  subtly  balanced  and  ordered  grouping, 
enlivened  by  the  plasticity  of  bow  and  octagonal  baj'^  fronts  and  by  such 
details  as  iron  cresting,   decorative  brick  work,   rusticated  brownstone 
trim  and  stained  glass. 

The  center  of  the  row  (numbers  22  and  24)  is  marked  by  two  side-by-side 
arched  entries ,   their  shapes  reflected  in  arched  brickwork  spanning  both 
houses  above  second-floor  windows .     The  arch  shape  is  repeated  again 
in  arched  w^indows  at  the  center  of  the  bows  of  the  two  central  houses 
and  the  two  end  houses .     The  end  houses  are  emphasized  by  projecting 
square  portico  entrances  supported  by  round  columns  with  carved  capitals 
(number  30  original,   number  16  reconstructed).     Bows  and  bays  on  the 
block  aU  project  from  the  restrained,   essentially  flat  roof  line,   and  have 
their  own  cornices .     The  round  bow  cornices  are  marked  with  lunette- 
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shaped  sunburst  motifs,   a  hallmark  of  the  Queen  Anne  style.     Two  years 
earlier,   in  1884,   Pope  had  designed  numbers   10  and  12  Cumberland 
Street  as  four-story  brick  bow  fronts  with  pointed-arched  entrances  in 
the  Ruskin  Gothic  mood.     He  was  described  during  the  following  year  as 
architect  and  builder  for  many  of  the  "finest  homes  and  businesses  in 
Boston  and  its  suburbs,"  with  a  reputation  fcur^  creative  remodeling  of 
some  of  the  largest  mercantile  establishments . 

As  the  Classical  Revival  gained  Jn  popularity  (beginning  just  before  1890 
and  continuing  through  1917),       red  brick  and  brownstone  as  predominant 
bunding  materials  in  the  St.   Botolph  area  gave  way  to  lighter- colored 
materials,   particularly  buff  and  yellow  brick.     Exaimples  are  the  row  of 
10  three-story  buildings  at  numbers   169  through  187  St.   Botolph  Street 
designed  by  Charles  J.   Lord  in   1895,   as  well  as  the  row  of  four  buildings 
at  numbers  6  through  12  Blackwood  Street  designed  by  Israel  Nesson  in 
1897.     Both  of  these  blocks  of  houses,   however,   retain  stylistic  elements 
popular  in  past  decades.       The  Lord  houses  alternate  flat-roofed  bows 
with  bows  crowned  with  stepped  cornices ,   a  characteristic  of  the  Queen 
Anne  style.     The  Nesson  houses  retain  the  round-arched  entryway 
supported  by  short  round  columns  with  carved  capitals  of  the  Richardonsian 
Romanesque  style.     More  authentically  classical  details  did  not  appear  on 
this  street  for  several  years,   until  rows  of  three-story  buff-colored 
brick  houses  were  built  in   1899  (architects  unknown).     These  houses 
were  decorated  with  such  classic  motifs  as  key  patterns  and  egg-and-dart 
molding  around  entryways . 

Classical  detailing  of  swags  and  wreaths  also  appears  on  Albemarle  Chambers, 
a  group  of  12  three-story  buildings  ringed  around  a  courtyard  on  Albemarle 
Street.     It  was  designed  in  1899  by  Israel  Nesson  as  a  series  of  French 
flats . 

Nesson  did,   however,   use  light-colored  stone  for  his  five-story  buildings 
at  144-150  St.   Botolph  Street.     Probably  also  designed  as  French  flats, 
these  buildings  are  chisled  with  the  names   "Standish"  and  "Lowell,"  and 
"Longfellow"  and  are  carved  with  egg-and-dart  molding,   swags  and 
cartouches.     Nessons'  seven-story  Garrison  Hall,   at  8  Garrison  Street,   is 
also  of  light-colored  stone,   and  is  knowTi  to  have  been  constructed  as 
French  flats  in   1902.     This  building  remains  in  Nesson  ownership  today, 
administered  by  the  Charles  R.   Nesson  Trust. 

The  most  noticeable  evidence  in  the  St.   Botolph  area  of  the  Classical 
Revival  which  caught  the  interest  of  Boston  architects  before  AX  swept 
through  the  nation  is  the  Charles  E.   Perkins  school  building.         Recently 
converted  to  condominiums  by  Graham  Gund  Associates,   the  building  was 
originaDy  constructed  beteen  1891  and  1892  from  designs  by  Edmund  March 
Wheelwright,   who  was  City  Architect  from  1891  to  1895.     Among  Georgian 
Revival  characteristics  embodied  by  the  building  are  a  strictly  rectangular 
plan,   symmetrical  facade  and  hipped-roof  with  flat  top.     The  structure's 
light-colored  building  material  (buff  brick) ,   classical  cornice  broken  by  a 
pediment,   Palladian  window  and  slightly  projecting-  central  facade  section 
are  also  elements  of  the  Georgian  Revival  style. 
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Before  practicing  architecture  in  Boston  in   1885,   Wheelwright  studied  at 
M.I.T.   and  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris  and  worked  for  the  archi- 
tectural firms  of  Peabody  &  Stearns  and  McKim,   Mead  &  White.      As  City 
Architect  from  1891  to  1895,   he  designed  numerous  public  buOdings , 
including  schools,   hospitals,   fire  houses  (e.g..   Fire  Department 
Headquarters,   recently  renovated  for  use  by  the  Pine  Street  Inn),   and 
police  stations.     In  addition,   he  was  involved  in  the  design  of 
Horticultural  HaU,   the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,   Jordan  HaU, 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,   and  served  as  consulting  architect 
for  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts .     Wheelright  was  said  to  have  enjoyed  a         „„ 
nationwide  reputation  for  excellence  in  the  area  of  municipal  archiecture. 

Wheelwright  also  wrote  a  book  called  School  Architecture  dealing  with 
principles  of  school  design  and  construction. 

In  addition  to  Israel  Nesson's  various  apartment  hotels,   another  building 
of  this  multiple- dwelling  variety  was  designed  by  A.H.   Drisko  at  One 
Cumberland  Street  in   1888.     The  following  year  Drisko  designed  three 
four-family  apartment  houses  at  154,    156  and  158  Newbury  Street.     He  is 
also  known  for  the  design  of  the  Emerson  Piano  Factory  constructed 
between  1890  and  1891  on  Harrison  Avenue  between  Union  Park  and 
Waltham  Street. 

The  firm  of  Weissbeim  &  Jones ,   which  designed  the  row  of  five  houses  at 
numbers  107-115  St.   Botolph  Street,   is  known  for  its  apartment  and 
hotel  designs  at  1008-1010  Tremont  Street  (1886)  and  at  th£j, corner  of 
Washington  and  William  Streets,   the  Hotel  Comfort,   c.1877. 

Other  important  hotels  in  Boston  were  the  architectural  work  of  Samuel  D . 

Kelley,   who  designed  numerous  houses  in  the  St.   Botolph  area,   including 

numbers  255  and  257  West  Newton  Street,   in  1885;  numbers   197-203  St.   Botolph 

Street  for  builders  Chadwdck  &  StOlings ,   in  1886;   numbers   189-191,    195 

and  196-200  St.   Botolph  Street  for  owner  E.B.   Horn  from   1888  through 

1892;   and  number  193  St.   Botolph  Street  for  builders  Keening  &  Strout 

in   1888.     The  hotels  for  which  Kelley  is  known  are  the  Royal  at 

295-297  Beacon  Street  (1885)  and  the  Hoffman  House  at  212-214  Columbus 

Avenue  (1880).  pcThe  Royal  was  "the  first  apartment  house  on  Back  Bay 

Beacon  Street,"       and  the  Hoffman  House  was  described  in  its  day  as  an 

"elegant  building." 

Kelley  also  designed  scores  of  houses  and  apartments  in  the  Back  Bay  on 
Beacon,  Marlborough,   Newbury  and  Gloucester  Streets,   as  well  as  on 
Commonwealth  Avenue  and  Bay  State  Road.     As  in  the  case  of  some  of 
KeUey's  designs  in  the  St.   Botolph  area,   a  number  of  his  Back  Bay 
designs  were  for  builders  Chadwick  &  Stillings  and  E.B.   Horn. 

In  his  o-wn  time,   it  was  written  of  Kelley:      "Prominent  among  the  architects 
in  the  City  of  Boston  w^hose  work  was  reflected  noticeable  credit  alike 
upon  themselves  and  the  city  is  Mr.    Samuel  D.   Kelley ...  [He]   has  risen 
rapidly  in  the  practice     of  his  calling  since  his  start  in  Boston,   and  is 
now  recognized  as  an  able,   skillful  and  experienced  architect.     He  has 
developed  an  acquaintance  and  a  business  all  over  the  country...." 
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In  addition  to  Wheelwrig'ht's  school,   two  other  non-residential  buildings 
in  the  area  were  designed  by  major  Boston  architets :      Cabot  &  Chandler 
and  Parker,   Thomas  &  Rice. 

Cabot  and  Chandler  originally  designed  number  42-56  St.   Botolph  Street 
for  the  Allen  Gymnasium  Company  in   1886,   though  part  of  the  building 
was  remodelled  in   1913  by  Maher  &  Winchester  for  the  Musicians'  Mutual 
Relief  Society.      Bainbridge  Bunting  characterizes  Cabot  &  Chandler  as      „„ 
"the  Back  Bay's  most  competent  designers  in  the  Queen  Anne  tradition," 
so  it  would  seem  that  the  present-day  classical  appearance  of  this  building-- 
its  facade  dominated  by  tall  arched  windows  and  carved  with  the  names 
of  composers--is  probably  the  result  of  the  Maher  &  Winchester  remodeling. 

Among  other  works  by  Cabot  &  Chandler  are  numerous  houses  on  Marlborough 
Newbury,   Fairfield  and  Beacon  Streets,   designed  for  individual  owners, 
as  well  as  John  Hopkins  in  Baltimore.     Designs  by  these  architects  were 
also  exhibited  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in   1879. 

In   1908,   the  firm  of  Parker,   Thomas  &  Rice  designed  number  7  Harcourt 
Street  for  commercial  use.      A  small,   but  utilitarian  building,   its   simple 
brick  facade  with  three  large,   windowed  bays  blends  with  the  architecture 
of  the  neighborhood.     With  offices  in  Boston  and  Baltimore,   this  firm 
designed,  many  buildings  in  and  near  Boston  between   1908  and  the  late 
1920's.  Its  designs  were  varied  in  style  and  function  because  its 

commissions  included  residences,   clubs,   stores  and  offices.      Among  the 
firm's  major  works  in  Boston  are  the  R.H.    Stearns  Company  Building 
(1909);   the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  on  Commonwealth  Avenue;   the  Tennis 
and  Racquet  Club  at  939  Boylston  Street  (c.l902);   the  John  Hancock 
Building  (1923);   the  State  Street  Trust  Company  (1926)   and  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Corporation  Building  on  Federal  Street  (1929). 

The  latter  building  is   "the  most  intact  and  refined  Boston  example  of  the 
Art  Deco  skyscraper.  .  .it  was  the  first  building  to  utilize  the  height  and 
massing  provisions  of  the  1928  amendment  to  the  Boston  Zoning  Law, 
and,   as  such,   represents  the  impact  of  such  regulatory  powers  on  the 
form  and  ch^acier  of  urban  design  in  general  and  downtown  Boston  in 
particular. " 

3.4     Relationship  to  Criteria  for  Designation 

The  proposed  St.   Botolph  district  meets  the  criteria  for  designation  as 
an  ArchitecturaQ  Conservation  District,   as  established  in  Section  4  of 
Chapter  772  of  the  Acts  of  1975,   in  that  it  is  associated  with  the  lives  of 
historic  personages  in  the  arts  and  literature,   and  embodies   distinctive 
architecture  representative  of  the  development  of  urban  building  styles 
of  the  late   1800's.      As  a  small  enclave  of  nineteenth-century  buildings 
situated  between  twentieth-century  Boston   (as  represented  by  the 
Prudential  Center,   the  Christian  Science  Center  and  Copley  Place)  and 
mid-nineteenth-century  Boston   (as  represented  by  the  South  End),   the 
St.   Botolph  district  also  contains  significant  structures   designed  by 
architects  whose  work  influenced  the  development  of  the  City . 
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IV.     ECONOMIC  STATUS 

4. 1  Current  Assessments 

The  mean  assessment  on  the  223  building's  in  the  Study  Area  is  $30,350 
(median,   $13,700).      Individual  assessments  range  from  $4,000  on  Durham 
Street  to  $1,600,000  on  Huntington  Avenue  (The  Colonnade). 

A  more  meaningful  description  of  assessed  values  may  be  found  in  the 
following  categories : 

1.  Residential     -   (207  buildings  or  93%) 

Mean  assessment  is  $18,600  (median,   $13,200),   ranging  from  $4,000 
to  $157,500. 

a.  Three-  and  four-story  residential     -   (192  buildings  or  86%). 

Mean  assessment  is  $14,250  (median,   $12,600)   ranging  from  $4,000- 
$39,900. 

b.  Larger  residential  -   (6  buildings  or  3%). 

Mean  assessment  is  $96,817  (median,   $91,850)  ranging  from  $50,800- 
$157,500. 

c.  Condominiums   -   (9  buildings  or  4%).* 

Mean  assessment  is  $59,000  (median.  $56,400),  ranging  from  $35,900- 
$83,200.  Mean  assessment  per  unit  is  $12,950,  ranging  from  $6,200- 
$29,900. 

2.  Commercial  -   A  small  minority  of  buildings,   primarily  on  the  edges 
of  the  Study  Area,   are  solelv  commercial  (12  or  5%).     Mean  assess- 
ment is  $243,417   (median,   $42,600),   ranging  from  $13,000-$!  ,600 ,000. 

3.  Exempt  -  Four  properties   (2%)  are  tax-exempt. 

4.2  Property  Values 

Recent  real  estate  transactions  of  properties  in  the  Study  Area  have 
consistently  been  above  $100,000,   and  some  have  sold  for  as  much  as 
$160,000. 

Approximately  14%  or  30  of  the  207  residential  buildings  have  been  con- 
verted or  are  in  the  process  of  being  converted  into  condominiums. 
This  has  occurred  during  the  past  three  years  and  includes  two  coopera- 
tives and  the  conversion  of  the  Charles  E.    Perkins  Elementary  School. 


*  There  are  21  other  buildings  which  have  converted  to  condominium  ownership, 
but  this  change  is  not  yet  reflected  in  the  Tax  Assessor's  Records. 
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The  per  unit  price  for  the  first  condominium  was  in  the  low  $40,000's. 
Today,  similar  units  are  priced  above  $100,000  and  some  have  sold  for 
as  much  as  $130,000. 

The  history  of  the  Study  Area  is  one  of  private  investment,  more  sig:nif- 
icantly  so  since  the  early   1970's.     This  trend  continues  today. 
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V.       PLANNING  CONTEXT 

5. 1  Background 

For  planning  purposes,   the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  has  divided 
the  City  into  19  Neighborhood  Planning  Districts.      Although  the  St.   Botolph 
Street  Neighborhood  has  been  included  in  the  Fenway  District,   the 
majority  of  St.   Botolph  Street  is  not  an  urban  renewal  area.      Also, 
St     Botolph  Street  is  readily  defined  as  a  distinct  neighborhood  due  to 
the  boundaries  presented  by  Huntington  Avenue,   Massachusetts  Avenue, 
the  Southwest  Corridor,   and  Harcourt  Street. 

The  primary  use  within  this  neighborhood  is  residential;   including  single- 
famHy  home's,   rooming  houses,   apartment  buildings,   condominiums,   and 
elderly  housing. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  uses  within  the  St.   Botolph  neighborhood 
including  a  hotel,   motel,   office  buildings,   restaurant,   book  bindery, 
artists  studios,   art  school,   musicians'  union  and  churches. 

5.2  Current  Planning  Issues 

Generally     the  St.   Botolph  Street  neighborhood  is  undergoing  major 
development  changes.     There  are  both  public  and  private  capital  projects 
on  the  immediate  boundary  of  this  area  that  are  rapidly  changing  the 
market  demand  for  buildings  in  the  neighborhood  and  will  change  the 
surrounding  physical  environment.     The  individual  issues  are  itemi2ed 
below : 

1.       Copley  Place  -  This  3.4  million  square  foot,   $350  million  mixed-use 

project  represents  the  largest  single  investment,   m  terms  of  develop- 
ment,  in  the  Citv  since  the  Prudential  Center.        The  9.5-acre  site 
is  immediately  contiguous  to  the  northeastern  border  of  the  St.   Botolph 
area. 

In  order  to  provide  neighborhood  input  for  the  interface  of  this 
large  project  with  the  original  residential  areas,   the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  has  established  a  Design  Advisory  Group, 
on  which  the  St.   Botolph  neighborhood  has  two  representatives. 

Outstanding  issues  of  concern  include;      the  design  and  location  of 
the  service  entrance  off  of  Harcourt  Street;   the  design  of  the 
housing  element  on  Harcourt  and  the  Southwest  Corridor;   the 
design  of  the  390'  Marriott  Hotel  Tower;   the  design  of  the  south- 
western wall  of  Copley  Place;   and  pedestrian  access. 

2         Southwest  Corridor  -   Currently  under  construction,   this  Federally- 
funded  rapid  transit  project  wdll  result  m  the  relocation  of  the 
Orange  Line  to  the  right-of-way  that  is  the  sourtheastern  border  ot 
the  St.   Botolph  area.      Plans  call  for  the  depression  of  the  tracks 
covering  the  tracks,   and  the  creation  of  a  park  on  the  cover.     The 
management  of  the  park  will  be  an  issue  of  importance  to  both  the 
St.   Botolph  neighborhood  and  the  South  End. 
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5.3  Future  Planning  Issues 

There  are  two  vacant  parcels  and  a  low-rise  building  in  the  St.   Botolph 
area  that  have  a  potential  for  development. 

1.  The  vacant  parcel  on  Huntington  Avenue,   between  Garrison  and 
Harcourt  Streets,   is  owned  jointly  by  the  City  of  Boston  and  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority,   and  leased  to  Urban  Investment 
and  Development  Corporation,   the  developers  of  Copley  Place. 
Current  plans  call  for  the  eventual  construction  of  an  office  building 
on  this  site.      Scale  and  design  will  be  of  concern  in  order  to  insure 
compatibility  with  the  late  19th  century  architecture  in  the  St.   Botolph 
area. 

2.  Parcel  6,   at  the  intersection  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  St.   Botolph 
Street,   is  owned  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,   and  will 
eventually  be  offered  for  development.      At  this  time,   the  BRA  has 
not  prepared  a  Developers  Kit  nor  established  design  criteria. 

3.  The  Midtown  Motor  Inn  (owned  by  Church  Realty  Trust)  is  a  low-rise 
building  on  a  site  that  could  support  more  intensive  use.      Should 
this  structure  be  demolished  for  a  new  project,   the  scale  and  design 

of  the  new  building  will  be  significant  to  the  ambience  of  the  St.   Botolph 
area. 

5.4  Current  Zoning 

The  area's  Huntington  and  Massachusetts  Avenue  edges  are  zoned 
for  general  business  use.      The  residential  section  of  the  area  is 
zoned  H-2*  for  residential  uses:     single-family,   two-family,   and 
multi-family  dwellings.     Within  the  H-2*  district  there  is  a  one-block 
exception  that  is  zoned  H-5.      This  is  the  block  occupied  by  the 
recently  constructed  elderly  apartment  complex.     Lodging  houses, 
dormitories,   fraternities,   sororities,   hotels,   motels  and  apartment 
hotels  are  conditional  uses  in  an  H-2  zone.      The  residential  area 
is  predominantly  in  a  restricted  roof  structure  district  which  makes 
any  change  to  roof-tops   (other  than  for  an  open  deck  or  a  flat  roof) 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Zoning  Appeal  Board. 
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VI.     ALTERNATIVE  DESIGNATION  APPROACHES 

6.1     Type: 

The  St.   Botolph  Study  Area  has  been  proposed  for  Boston  Landmarks 
Commission  designation  as  an  Architectural  Conservation  District,   which 
would  provide  for  the  review  of  proposed  physical  changes  regarding 
most  exterior  alteration  or  repair  as  well  as  demolition  and  new  con- 
struction . 

Alternative  designation  categories  under  BLC  legislation  are  Landmark 
District  and  Protection  Area.      The  former  provides  a  somewhat  greater 
degree  of  protection,   but  requires  that  the  area  proposed  for  designation 
be  of  significance  to  the  Commonwealth,   New  England,   or  the  Nation.      A 
Protection  Area  provides  only  limited  design  control  on  building  height, 
bulk,   setback,   land  coverage,   and  demohtion ,   and  is  designed  to  protect 
areas  which  surround  Landmarks ,   Landmark  Districts  or  Architectural 
Conservation  Districts  and  are  essential  to  their  character. 

A  portion  of  the  St.   Botolph  area  has  also  been  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Interior  to  meet  eligibility  requirements 
for  listing  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places ,   which  would 
provide  limited  protection  where  federal  funds  are  involved  in  proposed 
physical  changes,   as  weU  as  various  tax  incentives  for  rehabilitation  for 
depreciable  property.     This  form  of  designation  would  not,   however, 
provide  any  design  review  powers  over  changes  undertaken  by  private 
owners  at  their  own  expense.      The  area  determined  eligible  differs  from 
the  proposed  Architectural  Conservation  District  in  that  it  excludes  the 
Huntington  and  Massachusetts  Avenue  properties,   and  #1  Cumberland 
Street. 

The  Commission  also  has  the  option  of  not  designating. 

The  level  of  significance  of  the  St.   Botolph  Study  Area,   in  combination 
with  the  degree  of  protection  sought  by  its  residents,   suggest  that 
designation  as  an  Architectural  Conservation  Distirct  be  the  appropriate 
category  of  protection. 

6.  2     Boundaries : 

The  proposed  boundary  for  the  St.    Botolph  Architectural  Conservation 
District  was  arrived  at  through  careful  consideration  by  the  Study 
Committee.     The  area  enclosed  by  the  boundary  includes  the  cohesive 
streetscape,   architecturally   significant  houses  and  historically  significant 
buildings  key  to  the  importance  of  the  area.     For  complete  description  of 
boundaries  -   see  Chapter  1  and  the  map. 
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VII.    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  St.   Botolph  Study  Committee  makes  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  that  the  St.   Botolph  Study  Area  be  designated  by  the  Boston 
Landmarks  Commission  as  an  Architectural  Conservation  District 
under  Chapter  772  of  the  Acts  of  1975. 

2.  that  the  boundaries  shown  in  Section  I  of  this  report  be  adopted 
without  modification. 

3.  that  the  attached  Standards  &  Criteria  recommended  by  the  Study 
Committee  for  the  District  be  accepted. 

4.  that  the  Boston  Landmarks  Commission  establish  a  St.   Botolph 
Architectural  Conservation  District  Commission  in  accordance  with 
Chapter  772  of  the  Acts  of  1975,   which  stipulates  that  there  be  five 
District  Commission  members:      two  members  and  two  alternates  from 
the  District  and  three  members  from  the  Boston  Landmarks  Commission. 
The  Study  Committee  further  recommends  the  following  provisions 

for  the  selection  of  members  and  alternates  from  the  District: 

i)        at  least  one  member  from  the  District  shall  be  an  owner  of 

owner-occupied  property  within  the  District  and  shall  own  no 
more  than  three  properties  within  the  District;   the  other 
member  from  the  District  may  be  a  resident  renter  within  the 
District. 

ii)      at  least  one  alternate  from  the  District  shall  be  an  owner  of 
owner-occupied  property  within  the  District  and  shall  own  no 
more  than  three  properties  within  the  District;   the  other 
alternate  from  the  District  may  be  a  resident  renter  within  the 
District. 

iii)      all  members  and  alternates  from  the  District  shall  have  established 
residence  and  lived  within  the  District  for  at  least  three  years 
within  the  most  recent  five-year  period. 

iv)      all  members  and  alternates  from  the  District  shall  serve  three- 
year  terms,   as  provided  below: 

v)       for  the  initial  appointment  of  members  and  alternates  from  the 
District,    the  St.   Botolph  Study  Committee  shall,   by  a  majority 
vote,   nominate  one  member  and  one  alternate  to  serve  a  term 
of  two  years,   and  shall  nominate  one  member  and  one  alternate 
to  serve  a  term  of  three  years . 

vi)     nominations  for  subsequent  members  and  alternates  shall  be 

sohcited  by  the  Boston  Landmarks  Commission  from  the  St.   Botolph 
Citizens  Committee,   Inc.,   or  its  successor,   representative  of 
the  District.      The  St.    Botolph  Citizens   Committee.   Inc.,   shall, 
in  turn,    solicit  nominations  from  the  District  and  submit  them 
to  the  Boston  Landmarks   Commission.      In  the  event  that  no 
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such  nominations  are  forthcoming  within  sixty  (60)   days  of 
written  solicitation  by  the  Boston  Landmarks   Commission,   the 
Boston  Landmarks  Commission  shall  make  the  nominations. 

vti)    the  same  procedure  as  described  in   (vi)   shall  be  followed  for 
the  replacement  of  a  member  or  alternate  who  is  unable  to 
complete  his/her  term  or  who  no  longer  meets  the  definition  of 
member  or  alternate  as  described  in   (i) ,    (ii) ,    (iii) . 

5.       That  the  Boston  Landmarks  Commission  approve  nomination  of  the 
St.   Botolph  district  as  determined  eligible  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
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VIII.       Standards  and  Criteria 


8. 1     Introduction 

As  required  by  Sections  4,   5,   6,   7  and  8  of  the  statute  creating 
the  Boston  Landmarks  Commission   (Chapter  772  of  the  Acts  of  1975 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts),    standards  and  criteria 
must  be  adopted  for  each  district  designation  by  the  commission. 
These  standards  and  criteria  are  intended  to  serve  two  purposes, 
first  to  inform  property  owners  of  what  kinds  of  changes  are 
permitted  in  the  district,   and  second,   to  gTiide  the  members  of  the 
District  Commission  in  deciding  what  proposed  changes  are  permissible. 


They  are  not  retroactive,   but  apply  only  to  changes  proposed 
after  the  formal  designation  of  the  district. 


After  a  public  hearing,    the  review  commission  may 
grant  a  Certificate  of  Design  Approval  for  proposed  changes  which 
are  consistent  with  these  guideHiies,   or  a  Certificate  of  Exemption 
when  substantial  economic  hardship  would  be  imposed  on  the  property 
owner  if  proposed  changes  are  not  approved.      A  Certificate  of 
Exemption  may  also  be  granted  for  proposed  changes  which  involve 
only  routine  maintenance  or  repair  not  materially  affected  the 
building  or  which  are  necessary  for  reasons  of  public  safety.      A 
Certificate  is  required  before  work  can  begin . 

It  is  recogni2ed  that  changes  may  be  required  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,   not  all  of  which  are  under  the  complete  control  of  the 
Commission  or  the  owners.      Building  code  conformance  and  safety 
requirements  are  primary  examples  of  causes  of  such  changes. 

Conformance  with  these  other  requirements  may,   in  some  cases, 
present  conflicts  with  the  Standards  and  Criteria.      Evaluation  of 
an  application  for  a  Certificate  in  such  cases  w^ill  be  based  upon 
the  degree  to  which  such  changes  are  in  harmony  with  the  character 
of  the  property  and  the  district  in  which  the  property  exists. 

8.2     General  Standards  for  Properties  in  Districts  Designated 
bv  the  Boston  Landmarks   Commission 

- 

The  intent  of  the  Standarc^s  and  Criteria  is  to  preserve  the  existing 
qualities  that  brought  aboi;t  the  designation  of  the  district. 
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As  intended  by  the  statute,   a  wide  variety  of  districts  are  eligible 
for  designation,   and  an  equally  wide  range  exists  in  the  latitude 
allowed  for  change.      Some  districts  of  truly  exceptional  architectural 
and/or  historical  value  that  are  designated  as  Landmark  Districts 
will  permit  only  minor  modifications ,   while  for  some  other  areas , 
designated  as  Architectural  Conservation  Districts,   the  Commission 
encourages  changes  and  additions  with  a  contemporary  approach, 
consistent  with  existing'  features. 

In  all  cases,    the  design  approach  to  a  proposed  change  in  a  district 
should  begin  with  an  understanding  of  the  fact  that  the  overall 
character  of  a  district  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts,   and 
that  a  pattern  exists  within  a  district,   which  is  made  up  of  each 
building,   each  landscape  element  and  each  detail.     It  is  the  aggre- 
gate character  which  is  most  important. 

Additions  and  new  construction  should  not  disrupt  the  essential 
form  and  integrity  of  an  individual  building  or  of  the  district. 
The  si2e,   scale,   color,   material  and  character  of  this  work  should 
be  compatible  with  the  character  of  the  existing  buildings  and 
their  environment.     The  design  should  be  contemporary  and  not 
imitative  of  an  earlier  style  or  period  of  architecture. 

In  the  design  of  alterations,   which  may  have  a  less  significant 
impact  than  additions  or  new  construction,   one  should,   whenever 
possible,   retain  or  repair  existing  materials  and  features,    rather 
than  remove  and  replace  them. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  replace  such  materials  or  features,   re- 
placement should,   whenever  possible,   be  based  on  physical  evidence, 
or  e\adence  contained  in  documents  such  as  plans  and  photographs 
indicating  the  appearance  and  other  characteristics  of  the  materials 
or  features  being  replaced.     New  materials  used  in  replacement 
should,   if  possible,  match  the  materials  being  replaced  in  physical 
properties,   design,   color,   texture  and  other  visual  qualities. 

Careful  evaluation  should  be  made  as  to  the  nature  of  changes 
which  have  occurred  over  time  to  a  building  or  the  district  as  a 
whole.      These  changes  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  area  and 
may  be  sig^nificant  in  their  own  right. 

In  general,   proposed  changes  which  are  easily  reversed  are  far 
less  serious  than  those  which  are  irrevocable. 
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IX. 
SPECIFIC  STANDARDS  AND  CRITERIA* 

ST.   BOTOLPH  STREET,   ALBEMARLE,   BLACKWOOD,   CUMBERLAND,   DURHAM, 
POLLEN,   GARRISON,   HARCOURT,   WEST  NEWTON,   HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 
AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  TO  THE  EXTENT  THAT  THEY  LIE  WITHIN 
THE  DISTRICT 

WINDOWS  AND  DOORS 

1.  The  original  character  of  vdndows  will  be  retained. 

2.  No  new  opening's  in  facades  will  be  allowed  unless  they  are  re-opening's 
of  the  original. 

3.  Original  window  and  door  openings  will  not  be  enlarged,   framed  down, 
or  closed. 

4.  Existing  non-conforming  window  and  door  openings  may  only  be  altered 
to  conform  to  the  original  size,   shape,   and  style. 

Window  Sash 

1.  All  sashed  windows  will  be  double  hung. 

2.  The  number  and  arrangement  of  panes  will  not  be  changed,  including 
instances  where  replacement  windows  are  necessary,  unless  documen- 
tation can  be  supplied  to  show  that  the  proposed  change  would  be  more 
accurate  historically. 

3.  Stained  or  leaded  glass  windows  will  be  retained. 

4.  Non-wooden  sash  (consistent  with  the  original  design  of  the  house) 
should  have  factory  applied  color  closely  matching  te  selected  trim  color. 

5.  Onlj'  clear-paned,  non-tinted  glass  should  be  used. 
Doors 

1.  All  proposed  eliminations  and  exterior  changes  to  doors  and  doorways 
including  transoms,  fanhghts,   sidelights,   etc.,  will  be  subject  to  District 
Commission  review  and  approval. 

2.  Original  doors  and  hardware  will  be  retained  whenever  possible.     If 
replacement  is  necessary,   the  new  doors  will  match  the  original  as  closelj' 
as  possible.     Aluminum  and  glass  doors  will  not  be  acceptable. 

3.  Entryways  and  paneling  will  be  retained.     Modern  style  alterations  will 
not  be  permitted. 


*  Unless  otherwise  stated,  items  listed  will  be  subject  to  District  Commission 
re\dew  and  approval. 
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Storm  Doors  and  Windows 

1.  Storm  doors  on  front  entrances  will  not  be  edlowed. 

2.  Storm  windows  should  be  as  unobstrusive  as  possible.     They  may  be 
wooden,   aluminum  or  synthetic  materials  in  a  color  closely  matching  the 
trim  color. 

3.  Storm  windows  should  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  original  window  and 
sash. 

4.  In  some  cases,   storm  window  protection  may  be  applied  on  the  inside, 
but  the  method  used  should  be  carefuDy  reviewed  to  be  sure  it  does  no 
accelerate  deterioration  of  the  sash . 

Ornamentation 

1.  Original  decorative  molding,   stonework,   or  glass  lights  surrounding  a 
window  or  door  w^ill  be  retained  wherever  possible.     If  such  material  is 
missing  or  so  deteriorated  as  to  require  replacement,   it  will  be  replaced 
with  an  element  which  duplicates  the  mass  and  general  form  of  the  original. 

2.  Ornamentation  belonging  to  a  different  period  and  style  of  architecture 
will  not  be  added. 

3.  Iron  bars,   grilles  and  grates  on  windows  and  doors  may  be  added, 
subject  to  District  Commission  review  and  approval. 

Exterior  Shutters  and  Blinds 

Shutters  (solid  panels)  or  bUnds  (louvered  panels)  should  only  be  added  if 
documentation  can  be  supplied  to  prove  historical  accuracy. 

Hoods 

Any  original  projection  over  a  window  or  door  should  be  retained.     If  it  is 
infeasible  to  retain  a  hood  because  of  extensive  deterioration,    designs  for  its 
removal  or  replacement  will  be  subject  to  review  and  approval  by  the  District 
Commission. 

Air  Conditioners 

1.  Portable  window  air  conditioners  will,   whenever  possible,   be  installed  on 
the  rear  of  the  buOding,   and  when  installed  on  the  front  should  not 
protrude  beyond  the  facade  plane.     They  will  be  painted  to  match  the 
trim  color.     (Not  subject  to  District  Commission  review). 

2.  Air  conditioners  will  not  be  installed  so  as  to  require  new  openings  in 
the  facade  of  the  building. 
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Light  Fixtures 

1.  Light  fixtures  should  be  appropriate  to  the  period  and  style  of  the 
building.     Thej'  should  be  residential  in  character  and  not  overly  large 
or  glaring.     (Not  subject  to  District  Commission  review). 

2.  Unobtrusive  exterior  flood  lights  with  minimal  spill-over  to  abutting 
buildings  will  be  acceptable. 

Window  Boxes     -  (not  subject  to  District  Commission  review) . 

Window  boxes  should  be  no  wider  than  the  window  where  they  are  placed  and 
should  be  a  subdued  color  in  harmony  with  other  colors  used  on  the  building. 

Mailboxes  and  Communication  Devices 

1.  Mailboxes  wOl  not  be  permitted  on  the  facade  of  the  building.     Mail  slots 
are  acceptable . 

2.  Communication  devices,   including  alarms,   will  be  as  unobtrusive  as 
possible  and  are  subject  to  District  Commission  review  and  approval. 

House  Numbers  -   (not  subject  to  District  Commission  review). 

1.  All  original  house  numbers  will  be  retained  where  possible. 

2.  House  numbers  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  style  and  scale  of  the  house. 
Plastic,   \nnyl  or  similar  materials  should  not  be  used,  nor  will  numbers 
be  painted  on  exterior  masonry  or  wood. 

STOOPS  AND  FRONT  STAIRS 

General 

Original  stoops  and  steps  on  the  main  facade  will  be  retained  when  possible. 

Railings 

Wherever  possible,  original  railings  will  be  retained.     Replacement  railings  will 
be  of  iron,   of  a  simple  rolled  stock  design,   and  are  subject  to  District  Commission 
review  and  approval. 

Ramps 

Any  ramps  required  to  provide  access  for  the  handicapped  will  be  located  in 
the  rear,  otherwise  subjct  to  District  Commission  review  and  approval. 

Materials 

Whenever  possible,  original  materials  will  be  retained  and  repaired. 
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If  it  is  necessary  to  replace  steps,   they  should  be  rebuilt  of  stone  or  concrete. 
Concrete  should  be  formed  and  colored  to  be  similar  to  original  stonework. 
Replacement  steps  are  subject  to  District  Commission  review  and  approval. 

ROOFS,   DORMERS,   VERTICAL  ADDITIONS 

The  original  form  and  slope,   if  any,   of  the  roof  will  be  retained. 

1.  Whenever  possible,   existing  dormers  seen  from  a  pubhc  way  should  be 
retcdned. 

2.  Alteration  or  replacement  of  dormers  wi\l  be  subject  to  District  Commission 
review  and  approval. 

3.  Materials  will  be  consistent  with  the  original  in  design  and  color  and 
subject  to  District  Commission  review  and  approval. 

4.  Any  vertical  addition  that  can  be  seen  from  a  pubhc  way  wiU  be  subject 
to  District  Commission  review  and  approval. 

OTHER  FACADE  ELEMENTS 

Cornices 

1.  The  entire  cornice  including  original  detail  will  be  retained.     Needed 
replacements  of  the  whole  or  pieces  will  match  the  original  in  size, 
shape,  material,   and  type  of  detail. 

2.  Cornices  with  visual  continuity  with  adjacent  buildings  should  be  treated 
to  reinforce  that  continuity.     Replacement  must  strongly  compliment  the 
general  appearance  if  duplication  is  impossible. 

Gutters  and  Flashing 

1.  The  size  and  location  of  the  gutter  is  an  integral  part  of  the  cornice. 
Original  gutters  should  be  retained.     Replacements  should  match  original 
design  in  shape  and  method  of  attachment. 

2.  Gutters  and  flashing  should  be  painted  to  match  the  cornice  or  trim,  or 
left  natural  in  the  case  of  copper. 

Dow^nspouts  and  Stormwater  Conductor  Pipes 

1.  Original  downspouts  and  stormwater  conductor  pipes  should  be  retained. 
Replacements  will  substantially  match  originals  in  shape,  location,   and 
installation  technique. 

2.  Additional  dowTispouts  and  stormwater  conductor  pipes  will  be  made  to 
match  and  located  to  blend  into  the  facade  as  much  as  possible.     Existing 
locations  should  serve  as  a  guide  for  locating  new-  downspouts  and  storm- 
water pipes . 
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3.  Dovmspouts  and  stormwater  conductor  pipes  will  be  painted  to  blend  with 
the  facade  material,  match  the  cornice  and  trim  color,  or  be  left  natural, 
if  copper. 

Electrical  Conduits 

Electricail  conduits  will  not  be  attached  to  the  facade  of  the  building. 

Balconies  and  Fire  Escapes 

1.  No  new  fire  balconies  will  be  permitted  on  the  facades  of  buildings 
unless  required  for  safety  and  an  alternative  egress  route  is  clearly  not 
possible. 

2.  Fire  balconies  will  not  be  connected  vertically  unless  the  abutter  refuses 
to  allow  horizontal  connection . 

3.  If  existing  fire  balconies  are  removed,   the  facade  material  should  be 
carefuDj'  repaired  to  match  existing. 

4.  Replacement  fire  escapes  should  be  made  of  wrought  or  cast  iron,  painted 
black,   in  a  design  proportioned  and  located  to  have  minimal  effect  on  the 
facade.     Old  or  re-cast  fire  balconies  that  clearly  reflect  the  style  of  the 
building  may  be  installed. 

5.  Original  decorative  (including  accessible)  balconies  should  be  retained. 
No  new  decorative  balconies  will  be  added. 

EXTERIOR  PAINT 

General 

1.  Materials  that  have  never  been  or  were  not  intended  to  be  painted  should 
not  be  painted:     e.g.,   copper  or  brick  or  sandstone. 

2.  The  appropriate  color  of  paint  for  doors,   trim,   as  well  as  main  facade 
colors,  is  dependent  on  the  style  of  the  building  and  is  subject  to  District 
Commission  review  and  approval. 

Paint  Removal 

1.  Paint  may  be  removed  with  proper  safeguards  from  any  surface  not 
originally  intended  to  be  painted,  including  most  masonry. 

2.  In  general,   the  most  benign  method  that  works  should  be  used.     Brick 
and  other  porous  masonry  udll  not  be  sandblasted. 

3.  Allowing  the  continuing  deterioration  of  existing  paint  may  be  preferable 
to  either  removing  or  repainting. 

Trim  Color 

1.       Exterior  wood  (e.g.,    doors,   window,   framing,   mullions,   etc.,)  will  be 
painted  or  stained  a  subdued  earthtone  complimenting  the  material  of  the 
building. 
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2.       It  is  preferable  that  one  color  be  used.     If  a  second  color  is  used,  it 
should  be  compatible  with  the  first. 

Iron  or  Other  Metal  Details 

1.  Metal  decorative  elements,  including  railing  and  fences,   should  be  painted 
flat  black. 

2.  Heavy  cast  iron  pieces  may  be  painted  to  resemble  stone. 
Dormers  and  Roof  Structures 

1.  Projections,   and  their  trim,   which  were  designed  as  integral  parts  of  the 
roof  (e.g.,   mansards)   should  be  made  to  blend  with  the  roofs  material. 

2.  Other  projections,   such  as  dormers,   should  be  painted  to  match  the 
predominant  trim  color. 

3.  New  roof  projections,  when  approved,   should  be  painted  to  minimi2e 
their  impact  on  the  appearance  of  the  building. 

MASONRY 

General 

1.  All  masonry  elements,  including  decorative  areas,   should  be  retained. 

2.  Masonry  should  never  be  sheathed  in  another  material  because  it  is  a 
porous  material  and  is  susceptible  to  moisture  and  chemiccd  damage. 

3.  Sandblasting  will  not  be  permitted.      Gentler  cleaning  methods  should  be 
used. 

Replacement 

1.  All  replacement  elements  should  match  the  original  in  size,   color  and 
porosity . 

2.  Installation  and  design  should  match  the  original. 
Repair 

1.  Defective  mortar  joints  should  be  carefuDy  repaired  so  the  color  and 
raking  match  the  original.     Attention  to  the  mix  and  application  is 
encouraged  to  minimize  shrinkage  of  the  new  mortar. 

2.  Cracked  or  broken  masonry  elements  should  be  repaired  and  retained  in 
all  possible  situations,   or  if  replacement  is  necessary,   with  like  or  similar 
material.     For  example,   stone  lintels  or  other  stonework  should  not  be 
replaced  with  brick. 
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3.       Previously  painted  masonry  will  only  be  painted  in  a  subdued  earth  tone 
color . 

YARDS  AND  WALKWAYS 

General 

Much  of  the  character  of  the  district  is  dependent  on  the  scale  and  appearance 
of  the  green  spaces.     These  features   (yards  and  walkways)  as  defined  by 
curbing-  should  be  retained  as  originally  intended.      Compatibility  with  adjacent 
yards  is  encouraged. 

Fences 

1.  Existing  wrought  and  cast  iron  fences  should  be  retained  (and  repaired 
if  necessary). 

2.  New  or  replacement  fences  will  be  made  of  either  wrought  or  cast  iron  of 
standard  or  rolled  stock  and  must  not  exceed  five  feet  in  height. 

3.  Wood,   chcdnlink,  wire  and  opaque  fences  are  not  appropriate.     Privacy 
screening  should  be  done  with  painting. 

Landscaping 

1.  Specific  plant  material  is  not  controlled,   although  artifical  materials  are 
discouraged. 

2.  The  general  arrangement  and  design  of  the  plantings  should  reflect  the 
overall  character  of  the  district.     (Not  subject  to  District  Commission 
review) . 

3.  Permanent  features,   such  as  pieces  of  art  and  foundations,   are  subject 
to  specific  review  and  should  be  carefully  designed  and  located  to  rein- 
force the  overall  character  of  the  district. 

Walkway  Materials 

1.  The  private  sidewalks  are  visually  related  to  the  building  and  should 
reinforce  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  architecture . 

2.  Scored  concrete  is  the  preferred  material. 

3.  Asphalt  will  not  be  used. 
Walls 

1.  Original  freestanding  walls  should  be  retained. 

2.  Although  they  will  be  reviewed  individually,   erecting  new  walls  is  generally 
not  encouraged  and  will  not  be  allowed  forward  of  the  general  facade 

line. 
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SIGNS 

General 

All  signs  witJiin  the  district  will  be  subject  to  the  Boston  Sign  Code.      All 
sig"ns  must  be  approved  by  the  District  Commission  in  order  to  ensure  archi- 
tectural and  historical  consistency' . 

Temporary  Signs 

1.  The  size  and  location  of  the  temporary  sign  will  be  controlled  so  that  no 
architectural  detailing  is  covered  or  obscured.      The  sign  will  be  no 
larger  than  four  square  feet. 

2.  Temporary  signs  will  not  be  specifically  lighted. 
Professional  Signs  and  Directories 

1.  The  design  and  material  of  the  sign  should  reinforce  the  architectural 
character  of  the  building. 

2.  Advertising  or  generaJ  information  signs  are  not  allowed. 

3.  Freestanding  or  projecting  signs  and  directories  are  not  allowed. 
Lighting  of  Signs 

1.  No  illuminated,  neon,  or  back-lit  signs  are  allowed. 

2.  Signs  should  not  be  flood-lighted.      Small,   shielded  light  sources  may  be 
used  if  no  spill-over  is  visible  to  abutting  properties . 

PUBLIC  AREAS 

Public  sidewalks  should  be  designed  and  constructed  to  reinforce  the  character 
of  the  district.     Any  alteration  to  public  sidewalks  is  subject  to  District 
Commission  review  and  approval. 

Street  Furniture 

All  street  furniture  is  subject  to  District  Commission  review  and  approval. 

DEMOLITION 

All  plans  for  demolition  of  any  existing  building  will  be  subject  to  District 
Commission  review  and  approval. 

RECONSTRUCTION 

In  the  event  of  fire  or  other  destruction  to  an  existing  building,   replacement 
structure  or  elements  thereof  should  match  the  original  in  design  and  materials 
as  closely  as  possible  and  is  subject  to  District  Commission  review  and  approval. 
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NEW  CONSTRUCTION 


AU  new  construction  is  subject  to  District  Commission  review  and  approval 
mns  submitted  for  approval  must  be  consistent  with  or  complimentary  to  the 
historical  and  architectural  character  and  appearance  of  the  neighborhood 
Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  scale,  materials,  and  rhythm  of  the  street 
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St.  Germain  Area 


)STON  LANDMARKS  COMMISSION 
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Building   Information  Form     Form  No._jArea Fenway 

^,^33_^^JBelvidere_^C0R..^  30    St.    Cecelia 

NAME    qt.    Cecilia   R.C    Church 

present  original 


23N/10E 


SUB  AREA 


East  Fens 


•J        (K.:a>u^i^--tew^iV;^V,V/v  source  AKAr^-^*^'U^»i««^^«^^ 

source 


BUILDER 


source 


OWNER  AE^^&SHQP  ^^i?'"'^  T.  W  ■  Lu  A  MS 

original  present 


>K, 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Fenway  3-5/1.    5/2-8^ 


TPE      (residential)    single       double        row       2-fam.        3-deck 
(non-residential)    r-^^^u  iLKJNT^pr'^[^i*.i  ■  V^|^>gMr^f= 

:1  cXwvtK 

JO.    OF   STORIES    (1st  to   cornice)     jjo^cr  -  ji^si^t^r.^ 


ten 


apt 


plus 


-AMD 


cupola 


dormers 


MATERIALS    (Frame)    clapboards      shingles      stucco     asphalt     asbestos     alum/vinyl 
^  (Other)  ct-H^Tt^        stone  ^..^'h^^m        concrete      iron/steel/almn. 

BRIEF  DESCRIPTION    ^J^^uccu,:^^  ^^-^^^^Smxa^^^  ^r.,,  A^oj^^^i^^ 

Ao^^^^^i?v^-^i:!S?c^^^2^^Ar^''or^  Q^^  '=*^'^  ^+.  Ceo'uA  ^n,^-^.  4^.^be  OK 

^!:^W^I>T<W  AVC--TOJ  C   0T=  ATU>te:I>Tt£^<t^«>  -Broc^-T*  /MMC£>  SontifeS  Ser-A-ROV^  ST^&P  A^'b  S^S^AUAr^  l^UfT 

Z^,^my^^^Mi'<i\:>MT  ^■rru-PtiiH^o  Aruj^e£iMUal6\)S.   Af^u^^  kJ/NtDwr  Atfe  VS<^  ALifO^  (OAW&.  *.»^  AT-UPf>€fi. 
• — --."-T^^-        — —  --^~-    moderate        arasLic 


EXTERIOR  ALTEPu^TION 
CONDITION Cgoo^  fair     poor_ 


LOT  AREA 


.l^ZO 


sq.    feet 


NOTEWORTHY  SITE   CEaJIACTERISTICS  f>  m^^  r^P^^Pr  "^C^^ ^^^^^J^^T^S^t^o^^'i^^^ 
Ao^R.A^Aa^<^sScD^ASrTl.^^.r,^.c:^U.^^T..rrcP4^M<=m^0MAI^Ar^i0rr^ 

SIGNIFICANCE      (cont'd   on   reverse) 
St.   Cecilia's   Church  is   significant  as   the 
first  Roman  Catholic   Church   to   be   built   m 
the   Back   Bay  and  Fenway  districts,    as   a 
(Mau)  notable    example    of   Romanesque   Revival  architect- 

^-  *  ure,    and  as   an  important   example    of  a  churcn 

§_t  design  by  a  prominent  Boston  architect  primarily 

known  for  his   work   for  Cathcflic    institutions. 


TPJL^-m- 


Moved;    date   if  known 


Themes    (check  as   many  as  applicable) 

Aboriginal  Conservation  Recreation  

Agricultural  Education  Religion                      x_ 

Architectural            x  Exploration/  Science/ 

The   Arts  settlement  invention  

Commerce  Industry  Social. 

Communication  Military'  humar'iitarian       

Community/  Political  Transportation       

development  y 


Significance    (include   explanation   of   themes    checked   above) 

The   parish   of  St.    Cecilia  was    organized   in  1888,    and   initially  Mass 

was   held   in  a   temporary  chapel   fitted-up   in   one    of   the   halls   at 

the   Mechanics   Building  on  Huntington  Avenue.      The   inconspicuous    side 

street  site  was   purchased   on  December   2?,    I887f    and   Rev.    Richard 

J.    Barry,    paster  at  Most    Precious      Blood       in  Hyde   Park,    was 

appointed  rector   of   the   100   person  congregation.      Barry   raised 

money  for   the   church  building  fund    "vastly  aided   by   the   faith   and 

generousity  of   the   Irish  maids,    who  were    then  so   numerous    in   the 

households    of   the   Back   Bay  and  who   at  first  seemed    to   form   the 

majority  of   the   new  congregation." 

The   cornerstone    of  St.    Cecilia's   Church  was   laid   in  1888,    and 

Mass  was   said  in  the   completed   basement--February,    1889 .      On 

November  13,    1892  Mass   was   celebrated  upstairs   in   the   1100   seat 

main  church.      Dedication  of  St.    Cecilia's   was    on  April   22,    1894, 

and   in  attendance   at   the    solemn  pontifical  Mass    on   that   occasion 

was    the  Most  Rev.    F.    Satolli,    the   papal  delegate    to   the   Catholic 

Church  in   the   U.S.      Because    of   the   considerable    growth   of   the 

Back   Bay  and  Fenway  districts   during  the   l890's    through   the   1920 's, 

the   parish  prospered,    and  in  order   to  meet   the   needs   of  Catholics 

in  the   area,    two   subsidiary  chu2rches — St.    Ann's   on  St.    Stephen  St. 

and  St.    Clements   on  Boylston  St.,    originally  built  respectively  for 

Preservation  Consideration    (accessibility,    re-use  possibilities,    capacity 

for  public  use   and   enjo\Tnent,    protection,    utilities,    context) 

Protestant  Episcopal   and  Universalist  congregations    (see   forms    for) 

— were   provided   to   serve   as  missions   of  St.    Cecilia's.       ( see   p .    2 . ) 


[<€co*vvm€»^c^c     lOA     Diinor^i     /efCj'vVe 


MsT./i^ 


Bibliography  and/or  references    (such  as   local  histories,    deeds,    assessor's 

records,    early  maps,    etc.) 

Boston  Building  Dept.      Records. 

Architectural  Archive.      Boston  Public   Library/Fine   Arts    Dept. 

Bromley.    Atlases.    I883-I917. 

Sullivan,    James   S.    One   Hundred   Years    of  Progress.    I895 

Lord,    et.    al.    History  of   the   Archdiocese   of   Boston.    1944. 

Herndon,    Richard.    Boston  of   Today,    1892. 

The   Pilot.    April   28,    I894  p.    1.    col.    ?.    (Dedication) 

Withey.      American  Architects    Deceased.  lono 

Leahy,    William.    Catholic   Churches    of   Greater   Boston,    1^92 . 


f/K    'ScS 


page  2  . 

20  Belvidere  Street 

St.  Cecilia  R.C.  Church 


Significance  continued; 


Charles  J.  Bateman  •  (1851-IVlay  3,    19^0),  the  architect  of 
St.  Cecilia  Church, was  born  in  Cambridge  and  was  educated 
at  M.I.T.   By  1874,  he  was  in  practice  on  his  own,  and  in 
1883  and  later  in  1888,  served  as  Boston  city  architect. 
Bateman  is  best  known  as  the  designer  of  several  local 
Catholic  churches  including  Sacred  Heart  Church,  East  Boston, 
St.  Catherine's  (Vine  Street),  Charlestown,  Most  Precious  Blood, 
Hyde  Park,  as  well  as  parochial  schools  in  the  North  End, 
East  BcBton,  Charlestown,  Maiden,  and  Waltham.   In  addition, 
he  was  the  architect  of  the  Bigelow  School  and  part  of 
the  Carney  Hospital  in  South  Boston,  apartment  houses  in 
the  North  End,  Beacon  Hill,  South  Cove,  Charlestown,  and 
triple  deckers  in  Roxbury  and  Dorchester. 
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ST.    CECILIA    CHURCH.    BELVIDERE   STREET,    BOSTON. 


BOSTON   LANDMARKS   COMMISSION       Building   Information  Form     Form  Ho .  (^  (jJ^rea  F^kIaV 


ADDR£SSB-3(c  St.(^im:^\  ,Cf-     '^'m^T.&n^^r^  MACc.At^^  AMD 

j>AcrOfO 


NAME 


present 
MAP  No  ■  ^^//A  ^ 


original 
SUB  AREA 


DATE_/^2^-3_ 


~g>UlUM(Nb"F€tMiT-s- 


source 

ARCHITECT  7?4t)fvKS /^  K/Un^     'XuiLP/OS  T^^M^-S" 

source 

BUILDER— fff^/viA:s-X.h)tih^      'SUJa^'iK^f^flMrrr 
■:7'<,  source 

^  OViTvER  ifsQsr  :  OA-jjboi  /'!UxS'is*k3CA/KV^) 


original  present 

PHOTOGRAPHS      ■Rz.luMv/^  ■  ^^-  ^ 


TYPE     (t^esidentiaTT) single       double    Vtow^   2-fam.        3-deck       ten       apt. 
(riorP^T?3±dFfftial) 


NO.    OF  STORIES    (1st  to   cornice) 

LOOF  -FCAi- cupola 


plus 


dormers  


MATERIALS    (Frame)    cJLa^boards      shingles      stucco     asphalt     asbestos      alum/vinyl 
(Other)'^brTcJ>r^jeD     stone concrete     iron/steel/alura. 

BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  r_cvJ  CPJs- UDt)e^ti^stAL^st>  AiiJ5T>«=T*;us=x>  Qyfeej^-4j:>k>E:-^tii>sesOn;AUJ»' ^^^^^ 
Bc>v/^Js■B»,VA^OI>^JT-nJ  .SfeMXfe*-t4LLV  Am.44cj3  w'iK>a6K)r  AfOi5S^jiAfe;^(.LV:'AitLU&D  , CiRi(aiO<aV  n.e^es^'£ii,'BflJck.-te.'iWMed:> 


EXTERIOR  ALTERATION      (fiino?)     moderate        drastic_ 


CONDITION/food;)  fair     poor 


_LOT  AREA     /ZOO  EAc^ 


sq.    feet 


Modest  uniform  set-back  with  small   front   yards 
NOTEWORTHY'  SITE  CHARACTERISTICS      all    enclosed   with   iron   fencing.         Necked-down 
Drick   sidewalks   with  new   gas    lights   and   street   trees.      Adjacent  at   Dalton 
Street   end — Prudential   Center   development. 

SIGNIFICANCE      (cont'd   on   reverse) 

#8-36  St.    Germain  Street   form  part   of  a   very 
pleasing  streetscape    of  3-story,    usually  red 
brick,    continuous   rows- of  single   and   three- 
family  residential   buildings.      St.-  Germain 
Street  provides   an  intact   and  well  maintained 
1890 's    development  located   between   the   commercial 
and   institutional   uses    along  Mass.    Ave.      and 


I 
I 


(Map) 


znz: 


Moved;    date   if   known 


Themes    (check  as   many   as   applicable) 


Aboriginal 

Agricultural 
Architectural 
The   Arts 
Commerce 
Communication 
Community/ 
development 


Conservation 
Education 
Exploration/ 
settlement 
Industry 
Military 
Political 


Significance    (include   explanation  of   themes    checked   above) 

the   large   scale   hotel  and   apartments   at   the   Prudential  Center,    and 
is    of  further  significance    as  the   last  remaining  pocket   of   the 
single   and    three-family  residential   area  developed   during   the   mid- 
1880 *s   and   I890's   and   that  characterized  much   of   the   vicinity  between 
Mass.    and   Huntington  Avenues.      This   residential   area  has   been,    for   thai 
most  part,    obliterated   by  the   1960's   and    '70's   hotel   and   high-rise 
building  boom  stimulated   by  the   Prudential   Center  and   by  the    ex- 
pansion  of   the   Christian  Science   Church  and   its    developement   of 
Christian  Science   Park,    (see    form  for). 

Much   of   the   even  side   of  St.    Germain  Street    (    and  probably  part   of 
the    odd   side--see   form  for   15-25  St.    Germain)    was   put-up   by 
developer/builder   Thomas   R.   White,    who   acquired  parcels    of  land   from 
a  consortium  of   individuals    including  Henry  Lee   Higginson  and 
S.    Endicott  Peabody   (see    form  for  40-50    The   Fenway  for   info   on 
Peabody)    in  1892.      Five   years    earlier,    Higginson  et  al   had  pur- 
chased   the    land   on  what  was    then  called  Cromwell   Street   from 
street-railway  entrepreneur  and   Beacon  Street   developer,    Henry 
M.   Whitney   (see   also   forms   for  28-36,    39-55,    38-56,    68-78   St. 
Stephen  Street) . 

Active   as   a  mason  and   later  as   a  builder/developer   in  Boston  from 
the  mid-1870 's    through  I895 — when  he   is   no   longer   listed   in — see 
Preservation   Consideration    (accessibility,    re-use  possibilities,    capacity 
for  public   use   and   enjo\Tiient,    protection,    utilities,    context) 
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Bibliography  and/or   references    (such   as    local   histories,    deeds, 
records ,    early  maps ,    etc. ) 

Boston  Directories 

Boston  Building  Dept.,    Records. 

Bromley  Atlases .    1884-1928 

Architectural  Archive:    Fine   Arts   Dept/BPL 

ACS-0  S-tjCz/s-fG,  5'e,  S-ll,     SZJ    . 
Inssjkzq    ,   ^A^i   6.(e©T  (t^W.'nOfev'-Tx,  u.(St$.i'»0JO^CrAL) 


assessor   s 


h    ■     ^-  h 


8-36  St.  Germain  Street 
page  2 . 


SiiSyiificance  continueds 

the  Boston  directories,  Thomas  R.  White  was  responsible  for 
single-family  houses  on  Newbury  Street,  St.  Botolph,  and 
Falmouth  Street  during  the  late  '80's  through  the  mid-'90's 
as  well  as  ca.  I890  apartment  buildings  in  the  Back  Bay  and 
Fenway  areas  including  362-6  Commonwealth,  corner  of  West 
Chester  Park,  5-7   Caledonia  (Norway),  72,  I06,  128,  I55 
Huntington  Avenue  and  kS^   Columbus. 

By  1895»  several  of  the  houses  in  the  8-36  St.  Germain  row 
were  owner- occupied  including  #10  by  choreman  James  Gillis, 
#12  by  auctioneer,  James  McCoyj  #14  by  Mrs.  Annie  Norton, 
#16  by  William  C.  Thairwell,  proprietor  of  a  High  Street 
sewing  silk  and  twist  business,  and  #24  by  coupe  driver  Patrick 
H.  Slamin.   #22-26,  32,  36  were  owned  at  this  time  by  Maiden 
resident — builder  Lorin  L.  Fuller. 

Around  1910,  a  number  of  houses  at  8-36  were  the  residences 

of  coachmen  including  at  #l6,  John  O'Brien,  #20,  Barnett  C  Preston, 

#22,  John  J.  Dooling,  #24,  John  H.  Monahan,  and  horseshoer 

Patrick  J.  Rooney,  who  worked  nearby  at  20  Cambria,— boarded 

at  8  St.  Germain. 

During  the  late  1970's,  both  sides  of  St.  Germain  Street  were 
rehabilitated  by  a  private  developer.   City  support  of  this 
project  included  the  installation  of  brick  sidewalks  and  new 
gaslights . 


BOSTON   L\.\DMARKS   COMMISSION 


Building   IriformaLion   Form      Form  So  . _^Are.i_f^yf^]L 


ADDRESS  /S-zgSf.6st>MihL 

N.\ME 


present 
MAP  No.     ^3Kl//0^ 
DATE__i©13___ 


original 
SUB  AREA 


source    ^Se^BiB^-ia) 


ARCHITECT3T(^yAsX.-WMilH_ 


source 


RIITT.nP.R  -n^i^^X.lO^'.-Tt^ 


source 


OWNER         L.t^kBrrue^n.i'i.^ 


original  Pjesent 

:.F.colSfJ(:■**-^^3j■3■.o.•f=«i^vrHl  -2s-; 


Photographs 


ILd^^   f-^,^/-^fi^^-^^-^^^^-^^^ 


-^i=e_ 


TYPE  £residentia_l)  single   double  (^     2-fam.   3-deck   ten   apt. 
(.non- residential) — 


NO.  OF  STORIES  (1st  to  cornice)      .3 

|.  ROOF      FLAT- cupola HZ^ 


plus_ 


dormers 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  Tl^u^C,  Qv^  A^^i4ou.es  ^h-H  3-^^^  ^^-^'O^^^^^^f  ^'^'^^^^ 


EXTERIOR  ALTERATION  (minor)  moderate   drastic 

C0NDITI01^^;^g^  fair  poor__ LOT  AREA,  no^^c^ 


sq.  feet 


NOTEWORTHY  SITE  rH^P-^^TT^Tc;TTr.S   QaA.,n,)  rr.^.x^..^^   <r^  TAn^^   ^fr^^Sut^l  1?n^1r'V^A77l^F^,^U^>^^ 


vo 


(Map) 


SIGNIFICANCE     (cont'd  on  reverse) 
Part   of  notable   streetscape    of   l890's 
single   and   three-family  housing   (with 
single-family  residences    located   near 
Mass.    Ave.    end--see   form  for  #8-36) and 
characteristic,  prior   to    the    development 
of   the   Prudential  Center  and   its   attendant 
high-rise   construction  and   the    expansion 


=*^^<  -  1^  Sk<S©2W4lNi 


Moved;    date   if   known 


Themes    (check   as   many  as   applicable) 


Aboriginal 
Agricultural 
Architectural 
The  Arts 
Commerce 
Communication 
Community/ 
development 


Conservatio 
Education 
Exploration 
settlemen 
Industry 
H  i  I  i  t  a  ry 
Political 


Significance    (include   explanation  of   themes    checked   above) 

of   the  Christian  Science   Church   into   Christian  Science   Park, 
of  much   of   the   neighborhood   located   in   the  Mass.    and  Huntington 
Avenues   vicinities.      As   is   apparent   for   the   housing  along  most 
of   the   street,    #15-25   St.    Germain  maintains   much   of   its    original 
architectural   detailing  and   design. 

Although  no   building  permits    for   this   row  have   survived,    a  building 
inspection  report   on  file    in  the   Fine   Arts    Department  at   the 
Boston  Public    Library,    indicates    that   I5-25, as   was    the   case   for 
#8-36  and  #38-48  -on   the   opposite   side,    were   put  up   by  builder 
Thomas   R.    White.      Except   for  Susan  E.    Humphrey  at  #15 »    the 
remainder  of   the   row  apparently  was   not   owner-occupied  as    late 
as    1908. 

(For  additional   information  on   the   early  development   of  St. 
Germain  and   builder   Thomas   R.    White,    see    forms   for   8-36;    38-56) 


Preservation   Consideration    (accessibili 
for  public   use   and   eQjo\-ment,    protectio 


v^ 


Bibliography  and/or   references    (such   as    local   histories,    deeds, 
records,    early  maps,    etc.) 

Boston  Building  Department;    Records. 

Architectural  Archive: Fine   Arts    Dept/BPL. 

Bromley  Atlases.    1884-1928. 

Boston  Directories. 

Suffolk    Deeds:  -zodzj^it  wv2©;ie^a(wi«:oi*Jcc»J«riv_. -Tti--rw<iMA:-"!2..WuhT£) 

■^6t«(<-/fc0f;    2_cm/z^'3  ■,2J3&&}li^<&. 


assessor ' s 


BOSTON  LA.\D:i\RKS   COMMISSION'        Building   InCormation  Form     Form  So.0_Area  fg^^wAV 

•    ^  v^n  ^erNlfe^MA2S-AK>i>'niAcrONj 

ADDRESS^-*^!  Sh 5^^MAi K) S4- .  C8j< . ^ 

NAME 


present 

MAP  No.  SSm)|/)^ 


original 

SUB  AREA 


source 


HITECT  SA^^sOrgALVik)         attcisp^d  - 

source 


sfVJipiCAkjc-c: 


source 


original 


present 
OGRAPHS  fiA)W^V^  •  3//.»-  -  f^  \  -TL  •  ^/h-  P^  f*^-is^ 


SP- 


TYPE   (residentiajO  single   double^  row 
"  (.non-residential) 


■fam. 


3-deck   ten   apt. 


NO.  OF  STORIES  (1st  to  cornice)_ 


ROOF 


FVkr 


cupola 


plus 


dormers     


MATERIALS  (Frame)  clapboards   shingles   stucco  asphalt  ^tZ)ll.^'^^l'''^'^ 


(Other)  ^ricX^i^e^^  stone 


concrete  iron/steel/alum. 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  ;^^^  «-^-^^-",t;«3r,1'T?.1:,^£."^r.l^^^ 


EXTERIOR  ALTERNATION   (minorl^  moderate   drastic 


LOT  AREA  /Z3^€<^U 


sq.  feet 


CONIIITIO}rgo^  fair  poor 

^ ^...        Shallow  continuous-  set-backs.      Very  small 

NOTEWORTHY  SITE  CHARACTERISTICS ^^^^^° ^ „    ...     ^^^pwalks 

-.    ^^^   wn +V,    n-rnn    fpHcine.      "Necked-down"    brick   sidewalks 
front   yards    enclosed  witn  iron   lencixife.        i^ico^^ 

with  new   gas    lights   and   street   trees. 


(Map) 


SIGNIFICANCE     (cont'd  on  reverse) 

Stretch  of  Queen  Anne  three- 
that  serve  as  part  of  tils  no 
scape  of  1890 's  residential 
Although  most  of  the  even  si 
odd  was  put  up  in  1892-5  t)y 
Thomas  R.  White  (see  forms  f 
m_25),  most  of  the  odd  side 
was    built   in   1897/8   by  James 


family  houses 
table   street- 
development, 
de   and   some    of 
"aailder/developer 

or  8-36,  38-56, 
of  St.  Germain 
J.    Galvin 


Moved;    date    if   known 


Themes    (check   as   many   as  applicable) 

Aboriginal  Conservation  Recreation 

Agricultural  Education  Religion 

Architectural  x  Exploration/  Science/ 

The   Arts  settlement  invention 

Commerce  Industry  Social/ 

Communication  Military  humanitarian 

Community/  Political  Transportation 

development  x 


Significance    (include   explanation  of   themes   checked   above) 

for   builder/developer   Joseph   Green    (see   also   forms    for  43-51f    53- 
65).      Galvin  and   Green  both  were    experienced   contractors    but 
building  permits    for   the    dwellings    on   the    odd   side    of  St.    Germain 
between  #21   and   6S   are   all   dated   September  30,    1897   and   list 
Galvin  as    the    builder.      Building  permits    for  #27-4-1   do   not   give 
an  architect,    but   those   for  #^3-65  indicate    that   Galvin     was 
architect   and   builder,    and    therefore   it   seems   certain   that   he 
also   designed   this   mixed  red   and   yellav brick    group  as  well. 
Joseph   Green   the   developer   of  27-65   St.    Germain  was    active   as 
a  builder  and  real   estate   speculator   from   the   l890's    through    the 
1920 's.      During   this    time   he   was    a  Cambridge   resident   and  main- 
tained an   office   at   S3   State   Street  in  Boston.      Around  1917,    he 
was    the    treasurer   of   the   U.S.    Construction  Co.    at  29^  Wash- 
ington Street.      Green's   associate,    James    J.    Galvin  was   an 
architect   and   builder,    and   is    credited  with    3-family   turn-of-the 
century  frame   and   brick  housing  in  Roxbury.      A  resident   of  16 
St.    Germain  Street   in   the   late    l890's,    in  I907,    Galvin  left 

Bpaton  and   moyed    to   Springfield,  .Mass .       ,,       -,0^,0    .,-,         •     ■, .       ,. 
ffjy,    39,^1,    St. Germain  are   nox  shown  on  the   I898  Atlas   indicating 

that   these  dwellings  were    built     just  later   than  the   others  put 

up   by  Galvin  and   Green  between  #27  and   65.      At   this    time,    #27  was 

Preservation   Consideration    (accessibility,    re-use  possibilities,    capacity 

for  public  use   and   enjo^,-Tnent ,   protection,    utilities,    context) 

the    residence   of  James   H.    Phelan  who   operated  his   real   estate 
business    from   that   same   address   and  #33  was    the   home    of   Daniel  C. 
Cooney,    of  Cooney  and  Costello,    horseshoers   who  worked  nearby  at 
31   Cambria  Street. 

Bibliography  and/or   references    (such   as    local   histories,    deeds,    assessor's 
records,    early  maps,    etc.) 

Boston  Building  Department;    Records. 

Bromley.    Atlases.    1884-1928. 

Boston  Directories. 

Architectural  Archive:    Fine   Arts    Dept/BPL:    Jam.es   J.    Galvin 

Joseph   Green 

Suffolk   Deeds:    I687A03,    Dec.l,    1884   and   June   30,    I885.    Plan 
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V,-NER 
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iginal  v    present 

IHOTOGR.\PHS  ^f^^,,KV^.^j|,J3l±-  FVf 


:ype 


(non- residential) 


single        doubl 


2-fam.        3-deck       ten       apt. 


10.    OF  STORIES    (1st  to   cornice) 

.OOF -Fi^+" cupola 


plus 


dormers 


lATERIALS    (Frame)    clap_boards      shingles      stucco     asphalt     asbestos     alum/vinyl 
(0ther)(^ricic72&I>       stone  -HtiM concrete      iron/steel/alum. 

5RIEF  DESCRIPTION   Zt^^c^iC  i^'i^e^A^it^  3- v^m'.lv  i*Jfe^fO«  Oso<LO/  vinu  S-^ttoy  s-sia&SiSA-^  ,K££Tr.r^^XArz. 
OiK)r»5vO  S'Lir  At^D  (JK'-T^ir  .3f^ic^a^)o'U^-CiX7^»'ce.eywiB^^5J5  AT1C^:ot^j^J£/• 


:XTERI0R  ALTERATION 


moderate        drastic 


fair     poor 


sq.    feet 


LOT  AREA^«*S-^-^-.  '^c^ 

TOTEWORTHY  SITE  CHARACTERISTICS  Modest  uniform   set-back  with  small   front   yards 

brick   siaewaiics   witn  nev; 


all   enclosed  with   iron  fencing.      "Neckea-aown  „_^^..   ^^ 

gas    lighxs    and   street   trees.      Adjacent   at   Dalton  Street   en 


d   to   Prudential 


Center  development. 


(Map) 


SIGNIFICANCE      (cont'd  on  reverse) 

#38-56  St.    Germain  Street  form  part   of   a 
pleasing  and  harmonious   streetscape    of  3- 
story,    usually  red  brick,    continuous   rows 
of  single   and   three-family  residential 
buildings.      St.    Germain  Street  provides   an 
intact   and  well  maintained   l890's   development 
located   between   the   commercial   and   institutional 
uses   along  Mass.    Avenue   and   the   large   scale 


WQi^H 


Moved;    date   if   known 


Themes    (check  as   many  as   applicable) 

Aboriginal  Conservation  Recreation 

Agricultural  Education  Religion 

Architectural  x  Exploration/  Science/ 

The   Arts  settlement  invention 

Commerce  Industry  Social/ 

Communication  Military  humanitarian 

Community/  Political  Transportation        ~~ 

development 

Significance    (include   explanation   of   themes    checked   above) 

hotel   and   apartments   at    the   Prudential  Center,    and   is   of   further 
significance    as    the   last  remaing  pocket   of   the   single   and   three- 
family  residential   area  developed   during  the  inid-l880's    and   1890' s 
and   that  formerly  characterized  much   of   the    vicinity  between  Mass.    ji 
and  Huntington  Avenues    before    the    1960's   and    ' 70 ' s    building  boom        II 
stimulated   by  the    newBrudential  Center  and  prior   to    the   expansion  of 
the   Christian  Science   Church  into   Christian  Science   Park. 
Much   of   the   even   side   of  St.    Germain  Street    (and  probably  part   of 
the    odd  side — see   form   for  15-25   St.    Germain)   was   put-up  by 
developer/builder   Thomas   R.   White,    who   acquired  parcels    of  land 
from  a  consortium  of   individuals   including  Henry  Lee   Higginson 
and   S.    Endicott  Peabody  in  1892.      At   this    time   Peabody  lived 
in   the   area  at   40   The   Fenway   (see   form  for) .      Five   years   earlier, 
Higginson  et  al   had  purchased    the   land   on     what  was    then  called 
Cromwell   Street   from  street-railway  entrepreneur  and   Beacon  Street 
developer,    Henry  M.    Whitney   (see    also   forms   for  28-36,    39-55,    38-56, 
68-78   St.    Stephen  Street). 

Active    as    a  mason  and  later   as    a  builder/developer   in  Boston  from 
the   mid-1870 's    through   l895--when  he  was   no   longer  listed   in   the  - 

Boston  Directories,    Thomas   R.   White,  in  the    late    'So's    through   the      '^ 

Preservation   Consideration    (accessibility,    re-use   possibilities,    capacity  ^^^ 

for  public   use   and   enjoyment,    protection,    utilities,    context) 
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records,    early  maps,    etc.) 
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l^'bilnbz  ^c^^  '-i&eii  w-  ::ja*)4  sc,  zees  -FlanJ  . 


ri^^   ^  -r 


38-56  St.  Germain  Street 
page  2 . 


Significance  continued: 


inid-'90's,  was  responsible  for  single-family  houses  on  Newbury, 
St.  Botolph,  and  Falmouth  Streets  as  well  as  ca.  I890  apartment 
buildings  in  the  Back  Bay  and  Fenway  areas  including  362-6 
Commonwealth, corner  of  West  Chester  Park,  5-7   Caledonia  (Norway), 
72,  106,  128,  155  Huntington  Avenue  and  465  Columbus. 

White's  1894  building  plans  for  #50-56  St.  Germain  were  abandoned 
in  1896, -a  circumstance  possibly  caused  by  his  death.   #50 
was  put-up  later  that  year  by  owner,  builder,  architect,  Joseph 
Green  (see  forms  for  27-41;  43-51  St.  Germain)  and  m  lb9t)/7, 
#52,  54,  56  were  being  built  for  Pemberton  Square  lawyer  Edward 
A.  Bangs  after  designs  by  the  prominent  architect  Arthur  H. 
Bowditch.   Bowditch  (d.  March  14,  1941)  was  active  ca.  Ib90 
through  the  thirties  and  was  the  designer  of  many  apartment, 
hotel,  and  commercial  buildings  in  Boston  including  the  Carlton 
Hotel  (see  form  for  II38  Boylston  Street),  31  Milk  Street, 
the  Old  South  Building  at  294  Washington  Street,  the  Hotel 
Somerset  at  400  Commonwealth  Avenue,  the  Lenox  Hotel,  the  Essex 
Hotel,  and  the  Stoneholm  Apartments  at  1514  Beacon  Street, 
Brookline . 

Despite  changes  in  owner,  builder,  and  architect,  #50-56  St. 
Germain  continue  the  form  and  treatment  of  the  rest  of  the  ^ 
row  and  apparently  there  was  considerable  reliance  on  White  s 
scheme  for  the  development  of  the  street. 
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N.AME 


MAP  No, 
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original 
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DATE   /Bq-?/^ 


'gu<a)^Nj6'?gzMTT~ 


source 
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source 
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source 

OWNER  JTxtrPu^pi/^^ 


original 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


present 


TYPE      (residential)    single 
(non-residential) 


doublf 


row 


4=-  S.*^i43 
2-fam. -4- 3-4e-eK        ten        apt. 


NO.    OF  STORIES    (1st  to   cornice) 


ROOF 


^Jrr 


cupola 


plus_ 


dormers  . 


MATERIALS    (Frame)    cia^^ards     shingles     stucco     asphalt     asbestos     alum/vinyl 
(Other 'Kbriik^^TAKl       stone  jl.sT-Fi-oe^g*Vs   concrete      iron/steel/alum. 

Row   of   6  Queen  Anne/Romanesque   Revival   3-i'amily  houses 

BRIEF  DESCRIPTION      including  at  49-51   and   k^-k^   double   dwellings  with  paired 
doorways   sheltered   by  central  recessed   entry  embraced   by  broad   brickwork 
trimmed   arch  and   capped   at  roofline   by  brickwork   trimmed   gable    displaying 
respectively  brick   J  and   G.    Flanking  dwellings   at  #4-3   and  #53   are   similar 
in. style   a]:ia   detail   as   inner  pairs,. and  all   exhibit  3-story  bowed   bay, 
brick   banding  across    facade,    and   brickwork  cornice.      #43    is   distinguished 
by  limestone   first   floor. 

EXTERIOR  ALTERATION     ('minor:"      moderate        drastic 


CONDITION-gooJ'    fair     poor 


_LOT  AREA    /  \OCj  ^AcU 


sq.    feet 


NOTEWORTHY  SITE  CHARACTERISTICS         same    as    for  #27-41-   (see    form) 


(Map) 


SIGNIFICANCE  (cont'd  on  reverse) 

Tan  brick  three-family  houses  with 
Romanesque  Revival  features  contributing 
to  the  appealing  predominantly  red  brick 
Queen  Anne  streetscape  notable  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  l890's  architectural 
quality  and  as  a  reminder  of  the  res- 
idential district  that  characterized 


Moved;  date  if  known 


Themes  (check  as  many  as  applicable) 

Aboriginal  Conservation  Recreation 

Agricultural  Education  Religion 

Architectural      x  Exploration/  Science/ 

The  Arts  settlement  invention 

Commerce  Industry  Social/ 

Communication  Military  humanitarian 

Community/  Political  Transportation 


development 


X 


Significance    (include   explanation  of   themes    checked   above) 

the  Mass.  and  Huntington  Avenue  vicinity  into  the  1960's. 
#43-51  St.  Germain  were  designed  and  built  by  James  J.  Galvin 
and  put  up  for  developer  Joseph  Green  whose  initials  ornament 
the  roof  gables  at  ^-5-7  and  4-9-51.  Owned  in  I898  by  Pemberton 
Square  lawyer  Edward  A.  Bangs  from  the  late  '90's  through  the 
turn-of-century,  by  1908^ #43-51  are  variously  owned,  but 
apparently  none   by  St.    Germain  Street  residents. 

(For  addi1?onal   information  of  James   J.    Galvin  and   Joseph   Green, 
see   form   for  27-41   St.    Germain) 


Preservation  Consideration    (accessibility,    re-use  possibilities,    capacity 

for   public^use   and   enjo\Tnent,    protection,    utilities,    context) 
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Suffolk   Deeds:      1687/403,    Dec    1.    1884  and  June   30,    I885.    Plan, 
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(Map) 


SIGNIFICANCE  (cont'd  on  reverse) 

Run  of  three-family  houses  with  Romanesque 
features  contributing  to  the  appealing 
predominantly  red  brick  Queen  Anne  street- 
scape  notable  for  maintaining  its  1890 's 
architectural  quality  and  as  a  reminder  of 


Moved;    date    if   known 


Themes    (check   as   many   as   applicable) 

Aboriginal  Conservation  Recreation 

Agricultural  Education  ^ZZZ       Religion  ^ZZH 

Architectural  ><  Exploration/  Science/ 

The   Arts  settlement  invention 

Commerce  Industry  ^^[^        Social/ 

Communication  Military  humanitarian 

Community/  Political  ZZZZ        Transportation        ^^^^ 

development  >C 

Significance    (include   explanation  of   themes   checked   above) 

the   residential   district   that   characterized   the   Mass.    and  Hunting- 
ton Avenue   vicinity  into    the   1960's.      As    is    the   case   for  all 
of   the   dwellings   between  #27  and  #51  St.    Germain,    53-65  were 
designed   and   built   by  James   J.    Galvin  for   developer   Joseph   Green. 
By  1898,    43-59   St.    Germain  were    owned   by  Pemberton  Square   lawyer 
Edward  A.    Bangs;    #61   and    63  were   owned   by  realtor  William  F. 
Beals   and  #65   by  H.    Baron  who   is   not   listed   in   the   Boston  Directorie 
By  1908,    most   of   the   houses   included   in  53-65   group   apparently 
remain  is   absentee   ownership.      #63   however  is    the   residence   of 
coachman  John  J.    O'Hara  who   is    one    of   several   coachmen  residing 
in   their   own  homes    on  St.    Germain  Street   at   this    time.      (see    form 
for   8-36  St.    Germain)  , 

(for   additional   information  on   James    J.    Galvin  and   Joseph 
Green,    see   form  for   27-41   St.    Germain). 


Preservation   Consideration    (accessibility,    re-use   possibilities,    capacity 
for  public   use   and   enjo>Tiient,   protection,    utilities,    context) 
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original         present 
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7PE   (residential)  single   double 
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lATERIALS    (Frame)    clapboards     shingle.s      stucco     asphalt     asbestos     alum/vinvl 

concrete     iron/steel/alum. 


(Other)   brick 
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^' 


„.,^^  „  Central  plan,  domed  cathedral  scale  Renaissance  Revival 

■KIEF  DESCRIPTION      church  with  half-domed   semi- 

ir?ular  projections   at.  sides-,  lit   by  archea  windows   and  now  with  main  entrance 

acing  Mass.    Avenue--   including  1975   Neo-Classr:  semi-circular  portico    of 

en  42   loot  monumental   lonic/Corinthian  columns   set   in  front   of   elass   and 

ronze   hall    rotunda.       S-stpry  -square   plan   towers   with   arcaded   top   story 

re   set   at   4  corners, of   building, and. on  , Mass .    Ave.    front  are   flanked      left, 

oa  right   of  mam  entry  with  mufti-siaed   and   sauare   plan   extensions.    Smooth 

acea   granite   is   used   along  1st  floor,  and   several   subsidiary  entrances 

nERIOR  ALTERATION       minor      (g^dl?it^  drastic  -^^.^.^w.^Ar^.-,...     ^°"^    d    on   p .    2 


ONDITIONCg^oa)    fair     poor 


_LOT  AREA  '^"'^■-^5'^^         sq.    feet 


OTEWORTHY  SITE  CHARACTERISTICS 
hich  no   longer  exists.      At 
untington  Ave,    front   faces 
hurch   set   aeepiy    Dacic   from 
ncluding  near   street 
ligned   trees   set   between 
oncrete   benches.      Four- 
art  multi-globe   light 
ixtures   aligned   along 
lawn  near  church. 


I 


Building  form   determined _ by  street   configuration 

westerly  ena  of  Christian  Science  Park. 

monumental   elongated  rectangular  reflecting  pool. 
Mass .    Ave .    frontage   Of   exiei'iislve   lawned  ai'ea 
SIGNIFICANCE      (cont'd  on  reverse) 

Architecturally  significant  and  stylistically 
distinctive  church  now  located  at  the  Mass. 
Avenue"  end  of  Christian  Science  Park.   The 
First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist. is  historically 
important  through  its  association  with  Mary 
Baker  Eddy,  the  founder  of  Christian  Science 
and  as  the  Mother  Church  of  the  Christian 
Science  faith.  Including  two  buildings, 


Moved;  date  if  known 


Themes  (check  as  many  as  applicable) 
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development 
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invention 
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J^ 


-X- 


Significance    (include   explanation   of   themes   checked   above) 
the   earlier  Romanesque   Revival  Mother  Church   dates   from  1893-^ 
and   the   Extension    (190^- 6) —much  larger  in  scale    than  the   original 
edifice,    was   designed   by  the   prominent   Boston  architect  Charles 
Brigham  in  a  Renaissance   Revival   style. 

Christian  Science   is   a  rehtively  recent     religion  that  was    developed 
and   established   as   a  church   by  Mary  Baker  Eddy  who, in  the   l860's, 
investigated   the   laws   underlying  the   healing  practices  of   Jesus   and     , 
sought   to   reinstate  primitive   Christianity  and   its   lost   element   of 
healing.      In  1875,    Science   and  Health  with  a  Key  to    the   Scriptures, 
the    textbook   of  Christian  Science  was   published   by  Eddy,    and  k 
years   later  under  her  leadership,    a  Church  of  Christian  Science 
was    organized.      Christian  Science   affirms   spiritual   healing  as 
part   of   its    teaching  and   finds   authority  for   this   practice   in 
writings   of   the   Bible.      During  the   early  1880 's,    Mrs.    Eddy  and 
her  students  met  at  her  home   at   569  Columbus   Avenue.      By  the   late 
•80's,    Christian  Science   sermons   were   attracting  hundrecfe  of  follow- 
ers  who   assembled   in  rented  halls.      Funds   for   the   erection  of  a 
church  and  purchase   of  a  site  were   being  solicited   at   this _ time, 
and   the   Christian  Science   Board   of  Directors   was   charged  with 
the   duty  of  constructing  —    a  church  for  a  cost   of  not   less    than 
$50,000.      A     kite-shaped   7828    square   foot  plot   of  land   at   the 
Preservation  Consideration    (accessibility,    re-use  possibilities,    capacity- 
for  public  use  and   enjoyment,   protection,   utilities,    context) 
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Christian  Science  Church 

Christian  Science  Center 


Description  continued; 

elaborately  framed  with  classical  features  and  ornament 
are  included  in  the  extensions  enclosing  the  semi-circular 
sides  of  the  Church.   Additional  entries  along  Huntington 
Avenue  are  set  into  recessed  arcaded  porches.   Robust 
carved  often  fruited  and  swag  classical  ornament  enriches 
window  and  doorway  enframements  and  entry  and  tower  archi- 
traves.  Arched  windows  usually  trimmed  with  engaged  Ionic 
or  composite  columns  or  colonnettes  predominate,  and 
paired  arched  and  columned  openings  form  arcading  around  dome. 
Second  and  third  floors  are  enlivened  with  double-story 
engaged  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters.   This  Renaissance 
Revival  Church  is  attached  at  its   easterly  end  to  an 
earlier  almost  arrow-head  plan  rough-faced  irregularly 
cut  granite  Romanesque  Revival  Church  with  peaked  roofed 
square  plan  5-story  apex  tower  extended  by  a  two-story 
bowed  bay  and  connected  at  grade  level  to  mam  body  ol 
building  with  3-bay  entry  arcades  displaying  thick  _ 
polished  granite  columns  with  foliage  capitals.  Stained 
glass  rose  windows  are  set  into  clipped  side  walls  abutting 
the  larger  scale  Extension  and  figured  stained  glass 
auditorium  windows   illustrate  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ. 

Significance  continued; 

meeting  of  Norway  (then  Caledonia)  and  Falmouth  Streets  Just 
north  of  Westchester.  Park  (Mass.  Ave.)  was  acquired  ty  Mrs . 
Eddy  and  deeded  by  her  to  the  Board.   The  immediate  vicinity  ol 
this  yet  undeveloped  lot  was  predominately  built-up  with  3- 
and  i+-story  brick  multiple  unit  housing  dating  for  the  most 
part  from  the  mid-and  late  l880's.   Several  church  building 
plans  were  solicited  by  the  Christian  Science  Board,  and 
the  design  developed  by  Franklin  I.  Welch  was  selected 
apparently  because  of  its  full  use  of  the  unusual  shaped  lot. 
A  later  decision  by  the  Directors  changed  the  proposed 
building  material  from  brick  to  granite  from  New  Hampshire 
in  commemoration  of  the  birthplace  and  then  present  home 
of  Mrs.  Eddy.   The  first  stone  of  the  new  church  was  laid 
on  November  8,  1893,  the  first  service  held  on  December 
30th  189^,  and  the  dedication  was  celebrated  on  Jan.  b,  loy^). 
Although  the  Church  accomodated  1000  people,  soon  after  its 
completion,  services  were  so  well  attended  that  two  sessions 
were  required  every  Sunday »   Although  churches  were  organized 
at  Mrs.  Eddy's  direction  in  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  and  Roxbury, 

(over) 


the  Boston  Church  remained  overcrowded,  and  m  August  1901, 
plans  to  purchase  abutting  properties  for  expansion  were 
approved.   By  April  1903,  the  Church  had  acquired  the  entire 
hlock  enclosed  by  Falmouth,  Norway,  and  St.  Paul  Streets, 
and  the  parcel  now  included  33,202  square  feet.  _ After  land 
clearance,  construction  for  the  Extension  began  in  1904,  and 
the  cornerstone  of  the  new  auditorium  was  laid  on  July  15th. 
The  Church  Extension  was  built  primarily  of  Indiana  limestone, 
but  sections  of  the  first  and  second  floor  walls  are  constructed  _ 
with  granite  from  Fitzwilliam,  New  Hampshire.andTennessee  marble  is 
occasionally  used  at  entry  tympani.  The  25.000  square  foot 
auditorium  of  the  Extension  seats  3,000  people  and  includes _ 
3  tiers  of  balconies  at  the  rear  and  2  galleries  at  the  semi- 
circular sides.   The  interior  of  the  auditorium  is  dominated 
by  the  82  foot  in  diameter  dome  which  rests  on  if  monumental  arches 
supported  by  massive  piers,  a  design  which  permits  a  maximum 
of  unobstructed  space.   Installed  in  the  1950's._the  church  s 
Aeolian  Skinner  organ  has  over  13.000  pipes  and  is  set  behind 
the  marble-faced  readers  platform  at  the  front  of  the 
auditorium.   In  1975,  the  modern  Indiana  limestone  columned 
half  rotunda  main  entry  portico  designed  by  I .  M.  Pei  | 

and  Partners  with  Araldo  Cossutta  was  completed. 

Charles  Brigham  (1841-7/22/1925).  a  charter  member  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Architects,  was  the  prinicipal  architect  of  the 
Church  Extension.   Brigham  enjoyed  a  long  career  and  active 
practice  in  Boston  beginning  in  the  late  l860's,  and  ^as 
trained  under  Calvin  Ryder  and  Gridley  J.F.  Bryant.   In  lb66, 
Brigham  formed  a  partnership  with  John  H .  Sturgis  and  their       . 
firm--Sturgis  and  Brigham— was  responsible  -for  many  notable 
buildings  in  Boston  including  the  old  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Copley  Square  (1876-78)  and  the  Church  of  the  Advent  (1879-80). 
After  Sturgis'  death  in  1888,  Brigham  was  employed  as  the 
architect  of  the  massive  yellow  brick  extension  to  the 
Massachusetts  State  Capital  (1889-95)  and  was  the  designer        . 
of  the  distinctive  Burrage  mansion  at  31^  Commonwealth  Avenue  (lb95 
Brigham  worked  on  the  Christian  Science  Church  Extension  in 
consultation  with  Chicago  architect  Solon  S.  Beman  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Boston  architects  Charles  Coveney  and 
Henry  V.  Bisbee.   It  was  through  their  collaboration  on  the 
Christian  Science  Church  project  that  the  firm  of  Brigham, 
Coveney,  and  Bisbee-  was  established. 

Of  significance  to  the  city  and  the  Fenway  area  is  the  trans- 
formation of  the  residential  vicinity  of  Falmouth  and  Norway 
Streets  by  the  Christian  Science  Church  into  a  modern  and 
grandly  scaled  institutional  campus— a  process  that  began        j 
with  the  construction  of  the  Church  Extension  m  the  early        I 
years  of  this  century  and  continued  with  the  acquisition_ 
and  demolition  of  residential  property  for  the  first  Christian 
Science  Publishing  Society  building  (1907/8— and  demolished 
in  the  1970's),  the  second  Publishing  Society  building  at 
One  Norway  Street  (1932/^)— see  form  for— and  climaxed  in 
the  early  and  mid-1970 's  with  additional  acquisition  and 
•clearance  for  the  development  of  1hel5  acre  Christian 
science  Center.  This  Center  serves  as  the  world  headquarters 
of  the  Church  which  now  includes  almost  3,000  branches  located 
in  50  countries. 

— see  p.  3 — 
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Christian  Science  Church 

Christian  Science  Center 


Significance  continued; 

Planned  and  designed  by  I.M.  Pei  and  Partners  with  Araldo 
Cossutta,  the  Christian  Science  Center  is  bounded  by  Mass. 
Avenue,  Huntington  Avenue,  and  Belvidere,  Dalton,  and  Clear- 
way Streets.   On  site  is  the  28-story  church  administration 
tower,  a  three-story  Sunday  School,  a  "lake  size"  shallow 
redacting  pool  set  parallel  to  Huntington  Avenue  and  measuring 
670  feet  by  110  feet  wide,  an  80  foot  diameter  fountain  with 
a  ^0  foot  dome  of  spray,  a  five-story  colonnade  building 
which  houses  the  center's  maintenance  shops,  offices,  and 
a  cafeteria,  an  underground  parking  garage,  and  landscaped 
areas  of  curbed  lawn,  raised  concrete  beds  of  annual  flowering 
plants,  and  aligned  rows  of  trees. 


CHURCH  OK  CHKIST,  SCIENTIST,  BOSTOK,  MASS. 
Charles   Brigbam.    Architect. 
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'"         SIGNIFICANCE  (cont'd  on  reverse) 

Architecturally  significant,  visually  promin- 
ent building  located  at  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  end  of  Christian  Science  Park.   The 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Society  Build- 
ing includes  several  features  of  unusual 
interest  and  is  of  additional  importance 
as  the  publishing  plant  and  home  office 


grade  courtvarH.   Along 
Norway  St.  frontage-- 

cu^pbed  lawn  with  trees 
aligned  along  outside 
edge  . 

(Map) 
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Moved;    date    if   knovn 
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Themes    (check   as   many   as    applicable) 

Aboriginal                 Conservation 

Agricultural            Education 

Architectural  x  Exploration/ 

The   Arts  x  settlement 

Commerce  Industry 

Communication  x  Military 

Community/  Political 

development          Religion 

Significance    (include   explanation  of   themes    checked   above) 
of   the   international   daily  newspaper   The   Christian  Science   Monitor. 
Established   in  I908    (1st   issue,    November  25)^  the  Monitor    now 
is   read   in  14-5   countries   and  has  won  thousands    of  awards    in  many- 
fields    of  newspaper   journalism.      The   Christian  Science  Monitor 
originally  was   published   in  a   building  put  up   in  1907/8   by  the 
church   at   the   corner   of  St.    Paul   Street  and   Falmouth.      This 
earlier  Christian  Science   Publishing  Society  Building  later 
became   used   for   the   church's   administrative   offices   and  was 
demolished   in   the   1970 's   after   the   completion   of   the   new  admin- 
istration  tower.      Overall   authority  for   the  Monitor,    as   well 
as   for   other  Christian  Science  publications    is    exercised  by   the 
Board   of   Directors    of   the   Church  who   appoint   the    editor  of 
the   newspaper,    the   manager   of   the   Publishing  Society,    and 
editors   of   the   religious   periodicals    the   Journal,    Sentinel, 
and  Herald.    The  Monitor   from   its    inception  was   committed   to 

"significant  news"      and   has   been  dedicated   to   a   "crusading 
reformative   approach   to   human  affairs."      By  the   1960's.    the 
newspaper  published   5'  separate    editions — New  England,    Eastern, 
Mid-West,    West,    and  London,    was   mailed   to   120   countries,    and 
was   printed   in  Boston,    London,    and  Los   Angeles.      In  addition  it 
coveired  interational   news  with   the   assistance   of  more   than   60   regula 

Preservation  Consideration    (accessibility,    re-use  possibilities,    capacity 

for  public   use   and  enjojTnent,   protection,    utilities,    context)  see    p .    2 . 
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Biblioeraphv  and/or   references    (such   as   local   histories ,    deeds ,    assessor's 
records,    early  maps,    etc.) 

Bromley.    Atlases.    1884-1938. 

Architectural  Archive.      Fine   Arts    Dept/BPL 

Architectural   Records   in  Boston.    Mass.    COPAR      1983 . 
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Boston.    Christian  Science   Publishing  Society, 
c.    1966    (Pamphlet   on  microfisch  at  State   Library). 
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1  Norway  Street 

Christian  Science  Publishing  Society  Building 


Description  continued: 

basement  and  stepped  2-story  attic  exhibiting  3-story  Deco- 
ish  Ionic  pilastered  piers  and  at  frieze— paired  words: 
Love/Purity;  Health/Hope;  Mercy/Peace;  Faith/Justice . 
Much  of  main  building  displays  use  of  elongated  2nd  fljo^ 
windows,  —double-story  piers  enhanced  with  plain  or  fluted 
pilasters ,  and  ornamented  metal  spandrels  set  between  2nd 
and  3rd  floors.  Along  frieze  near  Mother  Church  is  inscription- 
The  Lord  Gave  The  Word  Great  Was  The  Company  That  Published 
It-  Psalms  LXVIII-II.   Building  is  attached  at  right  to  modern 
concrete  iJ-story  church  colonnade  which  runs  parallel  to 
Church  Park  reflecting  pool.   Bronze  lanterns  are  set  into 
walls  at  sides  of  main  and  secondary  entries. 

S i gnificance  continued : 


and  special  correspondents  who  operate  out  of  overseas  news 
bureaus  and  offices  in  ^0  different  countries. 

Of  s-pecial  architectural  interest  is  The  Mapparium  located 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  building  and  constructed  between 
1932-5.   A  glass  and  bronze  room  of  30  foot  diameter  and 
concave  walls,  The  Mapparium  is  built  of  608  panels  of 
multi-colored  glass  fixed  into  a  bronze  framework  and  provides 
an  inside-out  view  of  the  world  globe.   Each  of  the  glass 
panels  covers  10  degree  latitude  and  longitude,  and  each  of 
the  colors  used  was  separately  kiln  fired.   When  completed, 
The  Mapparium  received  Mention  by  the  Pittsburgh  Glass   _ 
Institute  in  its  1937   competition  for  the  use  of  glass  in 
architecture,  decoration,  and  related  subjects. 

Also  of  note  is  the  stone  faced  3  by  7  bay  arcaded  ^nd 
galleried  atrium-like  lobby  enlivened  on  the  aisle _ vaulting 
and  at  back  wall  with  silver  tesserae  mosaic.   The  interior 
is  distinguished  further  by  its  wood  panelled  spacious 
sales  and  reading  room  at  the  left  overlooking  the  Mass .  Ave. 
courtyard  and  its  high  quality  accoutrements  including 
brass  and  inlaid  wood  U.S.  Mail  boxes  and  elevator  doors. 

Chester  Lindsay  Churchill  (1892?  to  1958)  the  architect 
of  the  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society  Building  and 
the  Mapparium  maintained  an  office  at  9  Newbury  Street 
during  the  1930 's  into  the  •50's.  and  was  the  designer 
of  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  Home  Office  at  175 
Berkeley  Street  and  the  Eastern  Airlines  Building  at 
JFK  airport  in  New  York  City. 
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ADDRESS. ^nnUA^cuosprs-Ay^^'^Q^  • 

NAME  U-r,Trrrrncxl)f?AI  ,  ^-JrAL/— 

present  original 


MAP  No.  -zzA 


{ibf^^ 


SUB  AREA  -SSg^t-P^T^^ 
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source 


ARCHITECT  K)^4g:^:i^6^^4^-AM^b  HA\/g=kl  ^SJiL'blMSf^EMl-r 

source 


BUILDER  r,-A  .T:01^6&^  P  t^-       "SQiLblKyy  Te'gMrr 

source 


original  present 


iPHOTOGRAPHS_^^V\)Avl:^ 


f^\K)AV3-fc/^-i^-0'i^ 


:1.-B^i 


TYPE      (residential)    single        double        row        2-fam.        3-deck        ten        apt. 
(non-residential)     G:^^^^,^^^n^^^j  U-f..  i  .  uW^  I  ii^UV^v^,  /  ^m)?<^  M-Al  (    ; 


NO.    OF   STORIES    (1st   to   cornice) 

ROOF    FTAr/Voftu  CEKtrftAoMOf^fm^)     cupolc 


plus 


dormers 


shingles   stucco  asphalt  asbestos   alum/vinyl 
lyl^ne-reiM  >i>siT^     concrete   iron/steel/alum. 


MATERIALS  (Frame)  clapboards 

(Other)^^BrTcO^^^       ..u-v,  ^■^,.J 

Georgian  Reviv^C^eau¥^rts  ins titutio^ial  building  with 
BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  rectSngular  pl?-n.  symetr^c^l.  13-bay  main  faqaae  ajong  M^^ 
Ave.  and  5-bay  facaae  at  Huhtingtoh  exhibiting  broad  oanaecl  DricK  piers 
at  corners  anS  double-story  brick  pilasters  wxxh  stone  Ionic  capitals  set 
between  bavs .  Buildine  also  exhibits  tall  stone  trimmea  1st  floor  , multi- 
plnedarcn^d  windows  aSd  on  Mass.  Ave.  front -central  stpne  triramea  5-  ^ 
aoor  classical"!  V  detailed  grade  level  entry  set  belpw  trio,  of  bold  reiiex 
f°Sit  and  drjpiry  wJiithe^  Hall  further. distinguished_py^i^s 
elongated  multi-banel  r^ectansular  stone  trimmed  windows  X 
EXTERR)R  ALTERATION     (minojy     moderate       drastic_ 


ruisnea    uy^irL- 
fsee   page    2.} 


CONDITION /^ood))  fair     poor_ 


LOT  AREA 


('?r)0 


sq. 


feet 


NOTEWORTHY  SITE  CHARACTERISTICS       On   prominent    cnv-neT^    site    at   maior    intersection 

of  Mass.  and  Huntington  Avenues. Across  Mass.  Ave  from  Symphony  Hall. 

Ad.jacent  at  rear  and  left  to  Christian  Science  C  enxer. 

SIGNIFICANCE   (cont'd  on  reverse) 

Architecturally  distinguished  building 
serving  with  Symphony  Hall  (see  form  for) 
its  neighbor  across  Massachusetts  Avenue, as 
^"^P^  a  landmark  gateway  into  the  Back  Bay  _  and 

Fenway  area.   A  major  work  by  a  prominent 
architectural  firm.  Horticultural  Hall 
retains  much  of  its  original  appearance 

(over) 


xfsybY 


Moved;  date  if  known 


Themes  (check  as  many  as  applicable) 

Aboriginal  Conservation     Recreation 

Agricultural  Education  X^  Religion 

Architectural  y  Exploration/  Science/ 

The  Arts  y settlement     invention      V_ 

Commerce  '  Industry        Social/ 

Corr.munication  Military         humanitarian 

Coi'.u'.unity/  Political        Transportation 


I 


development 


Significance    (include   explanation   of   themes    checked   above) 

and   handsome   robust   detailing.    Horticultural  Hall   is    of  further 
significance   as   the   continuing  home    of  a  cultural   and   educational 
institution  of  considerable   local,    state,    and  regional   importance 
that  was   chartered   in  1829   for   "the   purpose   of  encouraging 
and   improving  the   science   and  practice    of  horticulture,    and 
promoting  the   amelioration  of   the   various   species    of   trees, 
fruits,    plants,    and   vegetables,    and   the   introduction  of  new 
species   and   varieties." 

(for  additional   information; --see   National  Register  Nomination 
Form) 


Preservation   Consideration    (accessibility,    re-use  possibilities,    capacity 
for  public   use   and   enjojTnent,    protection,    utilities,    context) 

On  National  Register.      Recommended   for  additional  protection 
as   a  Boston  Landmark.      Also   included   in  proposed   Symphony 
National  Register  and   Boston  Landmark   District. 


Bibliography  and/or   references    (such  as    local   histories,    deeds,    assessor's 

records,    eacLy  ipaps,    etc.) 
Boston  Building  Dept .    Records. 
Transactions   of   the  Massachusetts   Horticultural   Society.    1901. 

Part   II   p.    183-90.      Description   of  new  building- 
includes   plans . 

SPNEA  Photo   Collections. 

Benson,    Albert  E.    History  of  Massachusetts   Horticultural  Society. 

1929- 

Boston  Landmarks  Commission.   National  Register  Nomination  Form.    , 

Symphony  ana  Horticultural  Halls .  197^ 

Architectural  Archive/  Fine  Arts  Dept.  BPL 

Withey.   American  Architects  Deceased. 
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Ik  I'),i(  k  B.i\ .  Bi  ish  Ill's  I'lci^.ml  U'Mitciiiial 
sii  h  I .  «,!'■  inii^in.ilh  .1  liii),i(l  sli.illcu^ 
i(l\  .il  \\.\\c]  Iniaud  IxMiiui  ilic  soiilli- 
[■viiin  xliciuliiR-  (il  llu  cild  Bii'-Kiii  |)i'n- 
Mil.i  llu  l).i\  -.cp.ii  .iiiil  1)11^11111  licini 
rookliiK   .111(1  liiii(k-u-(l  ilir  ii.iiiii\\    iic(  k 

Lind  .iiicss  lu  K(i\i)ur\  ill  llif  \KIIIII\  (il 
I    ii:tM.iii  Soulli  Knd-  liiiil  llu-  (iciluin 

llu  I'liblu  (..irclcn.  the  iii.iislus  mI  iIu 
,11  k  B.i\  it-adii'd  BuMon  (  imminn.  .md 
li.ii  K  V  Sli  eel  >.(  I  \  fd  av  a  I  In  ii  c  uii;iit  au-  a  I 
It  w  .11(1  s  fdi^f 

(■\(  Idpiiicnl  (il  llic  Bac  k  B.i\  \sas  iiiiliaicd 
I  M  ^  w  Ikii  iIr-  BmsIoh  and  Kii\liiii  \  Mill 
iii"|)i  11  alii  pii  pn  I  posed  a  scluiiu'  Ki  liai  iicss 
i  ndal  lldu  1(11  (onimenial  purposes.  A 
•anil( -la(  ed  null  dam  (oiupleled  in  I  S'_' I 
reithed  aiioss  du  l)a\  lioni  (^liailes 
icti  loSeuall's  Poini  ikih  Kiidiudi  S{fiiini 
oiii;  a  loiile  toil  espoiidini;  lo  llie  [)i  C'seiil 
eiKon  Slieel.  A  slioiiei  iinss-dani  |)iii- 
(tinti  Irom  RoxbuiA  iniersecled  I  he  null 
Vi  .\]]i\  dnided  the  Back  Ba\  into  lull 
ftl  I  (■(  v\\  my  hasiiis.  The  mill  dam  pi ojei  I 
mcM  1  ,  was  soon  loiced  to  <  ompete  w  iili 
earn  pnweied  manula<  t  unng  and  iie\ei 
■(aiiK  iIr  hnaiKial  siutess  einisioned 
i  11^  [iiiimoleis  RailKi.id  lines  luiilt 
t  iKsiles  across  ilie  dammed  basms  m 
le  In. 10s  hniliei  Irusiiated  iiidustiial 
''  '|imein  li\  impeding  the  How  ol 
1''  111  iht  lia\  B\  IH-4'.I.  stagiialmt; 
•  If  l'>a\  waleis  piodiued  siidi  au  un- 
■  .".'i.\  and  o|lensi\e  seueidge  piohlem 
Ml  '  ii\  liealih  officials  demanded  thai  the 
,ea  In  tilled  in  the  inteiest.s  ol  the  piihlu 
i'llau. 


I  he  tilliiii;  ol  die  Ba(  k  Ba\  iienan  in  Sep- 
lembei  IS'iT  Siii((  liie  lulls  ol  ihi  (il\. 
eailiei  a  lre(|ii(iil  siniMc  ol  land  lill.  had 
been  (ompleteh  dexelopcd  b\  die  l.S'iHs. 
giaxel  had  lo  bi  bioiiuhl  inio  tin  alia 
lioiii  the  lowii  ol  \eedhalli  b\  a  spec  lalh 
(otistiuiled  l.iilioad  liiK.  B\  iMiO.  ihi 
Bai  k  Ba\  had  been  lilled  as  lai  wesi  as 
(.laiendon  Stieei.  b\  ISTII.  ihe  lill  had 
leadted  l.xelel  Slu-el:  b\  ISSII.  llieei.liie 
aiea  now  known  as  die  Ba(  k  B.i\  Disiiici 
\vas  solid  giound:  and  b\  I  SilO.  ilu  hll 
(•Mended  be\ond  Keiniiou  S(|iiai(  A\id 
was  ( 011111U111114  alonu  Ba\  Siale  Road.  \l 
Its  ( oiii])leiioii.  iIk  inoimiiK  iiial  Bai  k  Ba\ 
pid|eet  had  added  -1."><1  a(  1  es  ol  new  land 
lo  the  (at\  ol  Boston. 

rile  plan  loi  llu  Bai  k  B,n  l>isiii(i.  ai- 
tiibuted  to  the  Boston  auhileii  \illim 
(.ilman.  was  \ei\  niikli  iiilluiiued  in  its 
street  loinis  b\  die  mipiessi\e  I'aiisian 
boulex  at  cis  ol  Se(oiid  hnipne  liaiue.  I  n- 
like  eailiei  ii-sideiiiial  plans  |oi  Be.u  on 
Hill  01  the  Soiiih  fiid.  the  Bai  k  Ba\  was 
not  divided  iiilo  1 1  (.■(■lined  si|u.i](s  in- 
spired In  (leoigi.iii  1  oiidon.  bin  was  1.011- 
(ei\ed  as  a  yiand  si  heme  ol  geiKioiisU 
Lindsiajied  pai.illel  awiines  (  oiiimon- 
wealth  .Axenne,  dcsitiiu-d  as  die  dominant 
boule\aid  ol  tlu  au.i.  piovided  the  dis- 
Iru  t  with  a  (  eiiti  al  liiKMi  jiai  k  and  sti  \  ed 
lo  lonneil  die  L;ieeii  op(  n  spai  es  n\  die 
(ommon  and  I'liblii  Caideii  with  those  ol 
the  Fetiwa\   s\sniii. 


I  I  0111  lis  nil  epiioii,  I  li( development  ol  the 
Bai  k  Bav  was  planned  bodi  as  a  iiKijoi 
ii\i(  impi  oM  iiieii;  and  as  a  siibsianti.il 
lesideiiiiai  disiini,  lis  iinpiessne  pl.in  nl 
sp. 11  ions  siieels  .ind  .ijipe.ilnii;  Iik.iiioii 
soon  .iiiiaited  iii.iiiv  ol  the  (ilv's  le.idini; 
laiiiilies  1  he  h.iiidsi  ■nu  lowii  liousis  .nid 
spli  iidid  in.insions  dial  be(^.in  lo  line  ilu 
slie(ls  111  the  disiiHi  (xeie  desitined  b\ 
pio-iinieni  loi.ii  anliiteds  ,ni(l  ielle(led 
llu  I, isles  (i|  ,1  l.ishion.ible  .iiid  .itlliieni 
(  lientek  . 

Despiie  iii,ni\  \, illations  in  ,11  (  liite(  tin  ,il 
si\l(.  lill  B.K  k  l-l.i\  developed  .is  .m  .lu.i 
disi  inyiiished  b\  .1  genei.il  (oiisisieiu\  ol 
(h. II. Kiel,  lolin.  .111(1  St  .ill-,  I  Ills  .11  (  Intel - 
tiit.il  iinilv.  dilei  iiiined  loi  the  iiiosi  p.n; 
b\  die  line. II  boiiliA  .11  d  phm  whuli  siih- 
otdm.ited  indnidn.il  lowii  houses  10  the 
(lesion  ol  the  stieet.  n\,is  stroniiK  eiuoin- 
.iged  b\  die  oiigin.il  .iiid  lai-siuhied  deed 
t  esiiK  lions  imposed  upon  B.ii  k  B.i\  (on- 
stiiution  1  liese  testti(  lions  specihed 
ininnnum  buildinsj;  hetghts.  established  .1 
s\sietn  ol  geiietous  setb.i(ks  on  .ill  tii.i|oi 
slleels.  ,111(1  (.ilkd  loi  iii.isoiii\  (oiisliiu- 
lion  llu  in.nid.iloiN  buildiiii;  seib.i(ks 
coupled  Willi  l.iiei  Iniiii.ilioiis  on  111. iss 
.issuied  the  dexelopmetit  ol  .i  continuous 
siieei  l.ic.ide.  t  egulai  i  ornic  e  and  mansatd 
tool  lines,  .ind  .1  iepeliti\e  p.iltetti  ol  pi  o- 
leciiiii;  01  lel  .ind  b.i\  windows. 


1  lS."i-.  .1  speii.il  commission  w.is  ap- 
biiiled  b\  die  slate  legislatine  to  piepate 
pi. Ill  loi  the  cle\elopmenl  ol  the  Back 
ii\  Beciuse  ol  difhculiies  in  resoKmg 
itillii  lint;  (  l.imis  lo  owiietship.  a  del,i\  ol 
■ui.il  veils  blinked  llu"  immedi.ite  ttllmg 
ihc  .ire.i.  I'loloiiged  negotiations  le- 
illed  in  the  1  ii|jartile  .Agteemetil  ol  I  S."i(~) 
lltch  divided  the  pt(i])osed  hinds  .imong 
le  Boston  and  Roxbutv  Mill  (lorpot  alion. 
le  Boston  W.iiei  Cowei  (^ompanv  (/  o(/i- 
'/'">',  ,,///,,  .\/;// f  ,.,//,,/,//„,„.  and  die  (om- 
loiiwe.ilih  los.iiislv  Boston  s  1  1. mils,  iwo 
"<1  .1  h.ill  acies  weie  don.iiccl  10  ilu-  (  ii\ 

)|iii   the  (Commonwealths   sh.nc    lot    ,111 
ditioti  111  the  existing  I'lihlu   (..ndeii 


i.ouiinuuu'ttitlh  A-.rruu  h'l'knit:  ruu  IH'W  LhiHmioilh  Stutl    /A'79. 
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